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Good Reading 


Wherever books and authors are 
talked about, The Times Literary 
Supplement is talked about too. 
For more than half a century it 
has kept its place as the foremost 
critical weekly in the world. Its 
aim is to promote learning without 
pedantry, and liveliness without 
affectation. It cultivates a fine 
palate so as to choose not only 
between good and bad, but 
between the subtle shades of 
contemporary writing which lie 
between extremes. 


The Times Literary Supplement 
reviews not only all important 
English and American books, but 
also a choice of new books 
throughout Europe. There is no 
field of literature which it does 
not touch, and a review in The 
Times Literary Supplement is often 
itself literature. 
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PORTRAIT OF AN ORCHESTRA 


Edited by Husert Foss and NoeL 
Goopwin. This important book, pub- 
lished to celebrate its Jubilee, tells the 
story of the London Symphony Orchestra 
and reflects the course of English music 
ever half a century. Contributions from 
George Stratton, Sir Adrian Boult znd 
Humphrey Jennings. Illustrated. 
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ENCHANTERS OF MEN 
Marjorie Coryn 


A new study of the lives of eight women 
of history who sought fulfilment through 
the enchantment of men. Subjects 
include Cleopatra, Ann Boleyn, Nell 
Gwynne, Madame _ de Montespan, 
Germaine de Staél, etc. etc. 
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Between 


Two Worlds 


HE Dalai Lama, on holiday from monastic 

rigours, is reported to be thoroughly enjoying 

himself in Peking. He gaily signs autographs 
with the two American fountain pens of which he 
is so proud. And the delegations come and go: 
politicians, trade unionists, scientists and writers 
eat delectable meals and survey the old pagodas 
and new skyscrapers, the rickshaws and _ the 
bulldozers. They do not know quite what to makz 
of it all. They feel, perhaps, that they are standing 
* between two worlds, one dying, the other waiting 
to be born.” 

*Sublation’ is the word for it, according to 
Hegel and the Marxists who adopted his formidable 
jargon. It means, roughly, the way in which the 
past is transmuted, rather than altogether lost. 
China’s past stretches back uninterruptedly to 
Homeric times, and unless we have some knowledge 
of it, how can we hope to understand what is 
happening today? Professor H. G. Creel, the 
distinguished American Sinologist, in his wholly 
excellent Chinese Thought from Confucius to Mao 
Tse-Tung (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 21s) makes the 
point that the educated Chinese is far better in- 
formed about the West than we are about China. 
He fears that unless we remedy this state of affairs 
we shall make grave errors of judgment. 


Redressing the Balance 


The appearance of Professor Creel’s simple and 
lucid introduction to Chinese philosophy at about 
the same time as the first volume of Professor 
Joseph Needham’s more technical and exhaustive 
study of Chinese science should help to redress the 
balance. The stagnant ‘cycles of Cathay’ are a 
myth. China invented more things than paper and 
gunpowder. It may surprise many people today to 
learn how close the Chinese came to the concept— 
though not the practice—of the Welfare State 
millenniums ago; and this was acknowledged in the 
eighteenth century. Both Macaulay and Bruntiére 
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laid part of the blame for the French Revolution 
upon what they believed to be mistaken ideas about 
Chinese political institutions. Again, during the 
controversy that raged only a century ago over 
the proposal to establish a civil service, recruited 
by examination, the opponents of the plan in 
Parliament condemned it as a * Chinese principle ’. 

They were right on the facts. For more than 
two thousand years it was the dream of every family 
in China that one of its members should enter the 
Civil Service. It was open to all and the day when 
the results of the examinations were posted aroused 
as much nation-wide excitement as a General 
Election or Test Match in this country. 

Everyone in China wanted to be an official 
Everyone had a deep respect for scholarship. Con- 
fucius was largely self-taught. Mo Tzu, who followed 
him, was of humble origin. Together with Mencius 
and other illustrious sages who moulded the 
Chinese mind, they fearlessly denounced hereditary 
rule. They did not get their way, but as Professor 
Creel shows, some of the key ideas we associate 
with Rousseau and Bentham were common-places 
in China before the Christian era. It could almost 
be said that—in the Christian and possibly Indian 
sense—treligion was by-passed by the leading 
Chinese thinkers. There were, of course, temples 
and magic; but even Buddhism failed to shift the 
obstinately this-worldly gaze of the Chinese mind. 
Christianity could not take root in such soil. The 
early Jesuit missionaries were welcomed less for 
their Gospel than for their knowledge of mathe- 
matics and their ability to cast cannons. 


The Joyful Wisdom 


To sum up the dominant Chinese attitude in 
single word:is dangerous, but to call it humanisn 
is as near as we can get. Confucius refused t 
commit himself on such questions as the existence 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Proressor ANTONY FLew occupies the Chair of 
Philosophy at the University College of North 
Staffordshire ... Dr J. P. Hopi organized an 
exhibition of Klee’s work at the Institute of 
_ Contemporary Arts last year... D. G. MacRat 
| is a professional sociologist on the staff of the 
London School of Economics. . . A young 
| poet and critic, GORDON WHARTON is at present 
| engaged in writing a study of Andrew Marvell 
for the British Council. 
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of God and the immortality of the soul. Hsun Tsu 
(circa 300 Bc) is described by Professor Creel as ‘a 
tough-minded rationalist’. Ghosts, he said, are 
just imagined by confused people; they don’t 
really see them. 

The early Taoists developed a nature mysticism 
which enabled them to take positive delight in 
contemplating their individual extinction. Even 
their degenerate successors were more interested in 
discovering the Elixir of Life than a prescription 
for spiritual immortality, and one enraged Emperor 
cut in half the magician who failed to produce the 
promised goods. 

The overall picture that emerges from a survey 
of civilization in China during 2,500 years is of an 
amazingly cheerful people in spite of every con- 
ceivable misfortune. To this day the mark remains 
of the Confucian doctrine that everyone ought to 
be happy, that happiness results from getting what 
you want, and that a government is good when it 
brings this about. War, tyranny and famine are 
evils; but they are the consequence of mismanage- 
ment rather than of sin or some tragic flaw at the 
very heart of things. There is an Order of Nature. 
It can be discovered and conformed to. Virtue and 
happiness depend, therefore, on right education. 

The sages of ancient China were not so naive as 
to suppose that all they had to do was to enunciate 
general principles. They tried harder than Western 
philosophers to put their doctrines into effect. The 
legacy they have left is the conviction that man can 
save himself, even if this means putting faith in a 
bureaucratic é/ite—and that in any case all men 
should have an equal chance of joining that élite. 

It was inevitable that Confucius and the old 
classics should be swept impatiently aside in the 
iconoclastic fervour of revolution, but Professor 
Creel believes that ‘a great many elements of 
China's tradition that have been called “ feudal” 
and “ reactionary” will gradually find their way 
back into good standing’. Whether or not this 
proves to be the case we cannot afford to ignore a 
culture that at its height was surpassed by none, 
that despite its shortcomings possessed the stability 
to endure for three thousand years, that prized 
education and the arts and anticipated some of the 
liberal notions of the West but not the rule of law 
or majority voting. But never again will Shanghai's 
public parks contain the notice: “Chinese and 


dogs not allowed.” 
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The Metaphysical Wit 


GORDON WHARTON 


O much has already been written about Donne 
that yet another new book may seem super- 
fluous; I say ‘may seem’ because, of course, the 
more light that can be thrown on his work and that 
of his successors, so much more will it facilitate the 
definitive view of metaphysical poetry that is so 
badly needed. For in spite of the fact that M: 
Gransden says in his newly-published study’ 
‘Donne, though still much discussed, is beginning 
once again to be not much read...° I am certain 
there is as great an interest in his work as ever, 
especially among the younger generation of poets. 
Such writers as Mr John Wain and Mr Thom Gunn 
have formed their styles to some extent through 
the study of Donne in particular and the Meta- 
physical School in general: both of these writers 
have in fact been labelled * neo-metaphysicals * and 
“ University Wits’. Mr Gunn in particular demon- 
strates the influence of Donne: 
It was a violent time, wheels, racks and fires 
In every writer’s mouth, and not mere rant. 
Certain shrewd herdsmen, between twisted wires 
Of penalty folding the realm, were thanked 
For organizing spies and secret police 
By richness in the flock, which they could fleece. 
While he reproduces the texture of Donne's 
language down to the defects, Mr Wain, on the 
other hand, is nearer to the poems of Andrew 
Marvell as far as language is concerned; he is 
more urbane, more subtly poised: 
... gently as the wing-beats of a dove 
He should conduct her to the sacred cave, 
And wander in her like an orange grove. 
There are other young poets also in whom one sees 
a general tendency in the same direction; most 
notably these are Mr A. Alvarez, Mr Kingsley 
Amis and Mr D. J. Enright. They all have an 
attitude to language in common, roughly that it 
should be tough and ironical. The fact that Donne 
does interest young poets is in itself a clue to the 
general drift of his thought. A young man today 
is pretty well bound to take a pessimistic view of 
life, and the very representativeness of Donne, as 
far as his own times were concerned, will certainly 
attract sensitive young people who feel strongly 


1 John Donne, by K. W.G di a 


10s 6d.) 


John Donne, from the frontispiece to ‘Death's Duell’ (1632). 
* . . . a choice Painter was got in a readiness to draw his 
Picture . . . he brought with him into that place his winding- 
sheet in his hand . . . he thus stood with his eyes shut, and 
with so much of the sheet turned aside as might shew his lean, 


pale, and death-like face (Izaak Walten’s ‘Life of Dr Donne’) 


the disruption and uncertainty of their own. Yet 
there is a demonstrable weakness in this line of 
argument, and it is, of course, that our own times 
are far more unsettled than was the early seven- 
teenth century, but I don’t think the parallel need 
be laboured to that extent, since what I believe 
attracts the young poet to the Metaphysicals are 
the resemblances rather than the dissimilarities of 
the ages. 

It has been said (possibly too often) that the 
early half of the seventeenth century was a * trans- 
itional age *, and in spite of the fact that practically 
every age since has claimed that distinction, there 
is obviously a great dea!) of truth in that; in the 
first half of the century the process of change from 
a medieval society to 4 modern one was speeded 
up, and the resultant clash of old and new ideas, 
not only between groups but within individual 
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human beings, produced a feeling of the uncertainty the extent to which poets like Donne, Marvell, 
of the future, a feeling that the old truths were George Herbert, Henry King and Lord Herbert of 
vanishing and that the new ones were inadequate Cherbury, found it necessary to resolve a great 
substitutes. So naturally it was a self-questioning many levels and kinds of knowledge and experience. 
age, its thought was habitually critical and analytical, A stanza from Donne's A Valediction: of Weeping 
and at the same time acutely conscious of the need will show what I mean: 
for a firm foothold, a final and valid authority. In Let me powre forth 
Donne’s words: My teares before thy face, whil’st I stay here, 
For thy face coins them, and thy stamp they beare, 
And by this Mintage they are something worth, 

For thus they bee 

Pregnant of thee; 
Fruits of much grief they are, emblemes of more, 
When a teare falls, that thou falst which it bore, 
So thou and I are nothing then, when on a divers shore. 


And new Philosophy calls all in doubt, 
The Element of fire is quite put out; 
The Sun is lost, and th’earth, and no mans wit 
Can well direct him where to looke for it. 
And freely men confesse that this world’s spent, 
When in the Planets, and the Firmament 
They seeke so many new; they see that this $ ‘ : 
Is crumbled out againe to his Atomies. If we take the first four lines to start with and 
"Tis all in peeces, all cohaerence gone; try to see what they mean we find something like 
All just supply, and all Relation. this: * You make me weep, therefore you should 
It is this need for harmony that characterizes witness it. Aren't you proud of this? If you look 
Donne’s poems: the remark of Dr Johnson's tha: closely at my tears you'll find your reflection there. 
the Metaphysicals * yoked by violence together Doesn't that make them worth something to you? 
the * most heterogeneous ideas * is an indication « It should, because, incidentally, it is the price I 
have to pay for loving you.’ Taking the next 
i —_—_—- five lines together we find that something of a 
, | Cumulative process is going on within the stanza. 
Not Proven |  Wenotice* pregnant * fruit’, and falst therefore 
not only is her reflection in the tears falling but 


she is actually falling from grace, and since the 


comes, I discover with surprise, from Hymns 


Ancient and Modern, No. 643—an unlikely source, || tears are also coins and the implicit theme of the 


one would have said, for the title of Emmanuel ‘ poem is that of betrayal, we can equate the tears 
Roblés’s prickly, violent, and highly-strung novel with the thirty pieces of silver that Judas received. 
(Dawn on Our Darkness, Collins, 10s 6d). Robles * Fruits of much grief they are, emblemes of more *: 
is of the North African school; one of a band : 
of French writers who view the human predica- so the lover is betrayed but he has the last word 
ment in filmic, agnostic terms, who derive their because he is paying the betrayer in her own coin. 
extreme impetus from Sartre and the Existential- And * Thou falst which it bore’, born of grief in 
ists, their moral and political convictions from a his mind and actually a child of cupidity; it is 
typically French climate of apathy and corruption, ts be ae ied that the should caus af im 
and their prose style from Hemingway. The pon ow grie 
result, one may say, is devastating, though other people since she was born with its irremediable 
moving and powerful. Roblés’s hero, Valerio, is _ taint. But the last line pulls us up with a jerk: 
a doctor in a Sardinian village, but his problems 4] *So in spite of all my complaining I can see that 
are those of the tragic hero from Agamemnon || if we are apart you will not exist since your reflection 
onwards. Valerio is much occupied with the | ill > ith I 
social and moral problems of his patients, his | wil on 7 with me, and, for that matter, 
guilty feelings about his absent wife, and the won't exist either because you are my only reason 
physical charras of his mistress. In these tensions for existence. So although these tears are a dear 
price to pay, once we parted they would be worthless 
and injustice of man. e could, perhaps, fee! . ; ides 
more concerned if the human characters were |, to “oth of us since they at least give you some i 
nearer to flesh and blood than to shadows on of how deeply I love you. Much as you cause me 
celluloid, or half as convincing as the brilliantly suffe “ing, I see I cannot leave you.” 
drawn scenic background. As it is, we must That is roughly how the Metaphysical conceit 
admire the intelligence, the occasional insight, and works; it is effective on several levels and is capable 
the spare strength of a distinguished French f i cal d ; cal j : Th 
writer while maintaining for his thesis the old 
Scottish verdict of * Not Proven °. example shows, too, the practice of pseudo-logical 
James GUTHRIE statement ... the poem itself has sufficient reason, 


but take one of the statements outside its context 
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and it becomes ridiculous. The function of the 
irony is to stop you wanting to do that; the poet 
implies that he knows very well, probably much 
better than any reader, what a silly thing that would 
be. The irony takes you into the poet’s confidence 
until you feel almost safe, until you realize that the 
poem is working on you in a serious way and it is 
only the illusion of safety that brought you so 
sharply against the next image. The ‘logical’ 
progression of an argument plays a great part in 
Metaphysical poetry, and as Mr Eliot noted in his 
essay on Marvell, the argument can take the form 
of a syllogism. In Marvell's poem, To His Coy 
Mistress, there are three distinct tones; to simplify 
rather crudely, the tone of the first part is * sweet’, 
in the second part it is ‘ strong’, and in the third 
there is a synthesis: 

Let us roll all our Strength, and all 

Our sweetness, up into one Ball: 

And tear our Pleasures with rough strife, 

Through the Iron gates of Life. 

Also there is the use in Donne’s Valediction: For- 
bidding Mourning of a comparison of the souls of 
two lovers with the arms of * stiffe twin compasses ’; 
and later in the poem, the first verse of which I 
attempted to explain above, there is a comparison 
of the tear first to a geographers globe which 
grows into a world, and then, by virtue of that 
expansion, the tear becomes the Deluge. In another 
poem of Marvell's, The Definition of Love, two 
hopeless lovers become the poles of a magnet, and 
then parallel lines: 

As Lines so Loves oblique may well 
Themselves in every Angle greet: 
But ours so truly Paralel, 

Though infinite can never meet. 

This I think is where Johnson’s remark about 
yoking together by violence the most disparate ideas 
has its relevance. The metaphysical poem starts 
with a fairly simple thought and by a process of 
teasing out literal meanings and thought associations, 
discovers a way of solving the most complex 
relationships, things that also look simple until 
a little thought is given to them; relationships 
between man and woman, a man and all women, 
a man and the universe. Everything must be 
related in the process because the basis of the School 
was, I feel, a religious belief in the unity of all things 
of all kinds. So each poem starts out to solve a 
metaphysical problem and its success usually depends 
on whether in fact the disparate elements that 
compose it are resolved. 

As the device, as such, has come down to us 


it is, of course, the property of no single * school’ 
or “movement” of poets; we find it employed 
by such diverse writers as Mr George Barker, 
Professor William Empson, Mr Auden and, to 
some extent, by Dylan Thomas; and this by no 
means exhausts the list. It is not difficult to see 
that a reader coming newly to contemporary 
verse, armed oniy with the determination to see 
what it is all about, must come to terms with 
the kind of thing I have been talking about. 
For instance, it may well irritate such a reader 
to find that the line (from a poem by A. Alvarez) 

It's making hayropes while great cultures drown 
not only refers to the ‘them’ of the poem but 
is also an allusion to some lines of Marvell's: 

Thinkst thou that this Rope would twine 

If we both should turn one way? 

Where both parties so combine, 

Neither Love will twist nor Hay. 

(Ametas and Thestylis making Hay-ropes) 

This kind of allusion is, however, just as valid 
as those that Marvell himself makes; it is only 
when they allude to kinds of knowledge not reason- 
ably available to the audience that the question 
of real obscurity arises. Even poets who consciously 
attempt to write for a pretty large audience fall 
into that trap; there are quite a few instances 
in Auden for example, and with him it is generally 
something personal—his * tall aunts ° for instance— 
and quite inaccessible to the general reader, or 
to any reader unless he is a friend of Auden and 
happens to be ‘in on the game’. So it is a general 
rule that no matter how difficult a poem looks, 
if it is worth its salt the difficulties can be overcome; 
it is not a case of deliberate complexity, but is 
usually the only way in which a complex experience 
can be conveyed. 

There seems to be no moral to draw for the benefit 
of the young poets, since in any age a good poem 
should be treated as a structural object with 
every part doing its job. There is, however, a 
moral for the general reader. He should, before 
snorting with impatience at the poem tucked away 
in the corner of the page in his weekly paper, make 
an honest attempt to see what the poem is trying 
to do; the only way of doing that effectively is to 
see poetry as a tradition in which the seemingly 
most insignificant figures have a place, and in which 
every figure is important in so far as he has played 
his part in influencing and being influenced by 
other writers. It is only by this constant interaction 
between writers themselves and between reader and 
writer that literature can retain its vitality. 
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The Vanishing Witch 


ADRIAN SCOTT 


ITCHES have again fallen on evil days. 

It is true that they are no longer tortured 

and burned at the stake, but they are 
dying the slow death of neglect and inability to 
adapt themselves to a world in which meteorology 
takes the place of magic and nudism is merely a 
harmless fad. This melancholy conclusion is reached 
by Mr Gerald B. Gardner, himself a member of an 
ancient coven, who has had unique opportunities 
of studying this strange survival. In his latest boo} 
(Witchcraft Today, Rider, 12s 6d) which is com- 
mended by Dr Margaret Murray, he declare: 
rather wistfully that we must say good-bye to the 
witch. The cult is doomed partly because of moder: 
conditions, the housing shortage, and the smallines 
of families; but chiefly by education. With « 
National Health Service, nobody need resort 
the local wise woman. Jive and bebop are moder: 
substitutes for the old orgiastic dances. Few peop! 
can be beguiled to the Sabbath if they can s:: 
comfortably at home and watch television. An 
so the coven dies out, or consists of old and dyin. 
people. 

This is a tame finish to a cult which once con- 
vulsed Europe. The late Montagu Summers painte J 
a very different picture of unmentionable rites sti: 
persisting, but the truth is no doubt far le 
colourful. It is much easier to believe that witc! 
craft today is as innocuous and mad as the worsh 
of Mithra or the Serpent Goddess Kundalini, « 
any other crank religion on the lunatic fringe. Th 
is not the impression that Mr Gardner wishes ‘:: 
convey, except that he is anxious to dispose of thc 
charge that witches eat babies and deck them 
selves with the flowers of evil. He holds, ve: 
plausibly, that the traditional idea of witchcraft as 
diabolism is derived from ravings under torture 
and that although magic is still practised, it 
white and not black. 

It is a pity that he feels in honour bound not : 
disclose many of the so-called * secrets *. It may be 
true that ‘ those who know do not tell, and those 
who tell do not know ’, but it is an unfruitful attitude 
if one is going to write a book. Although the new 
material is interesting, the author's reticence make: 
it necessary for him to pad the book with chapters 


How does witchcraft fare in the Welfare 
State ? Are the scattered witches’ covens 


teday genuine survivals or merely 


artificial revivals of an old tradition ? 


on the Templars and the Greek mysteries which do 
not add much to our present information. 

His own theory is that the sort of coven to which 
he himself belongs practises the same rites as the 
witches of the Middle Ages, and that this represents 
a genuine survival and is not merely a revival 
copied out of books. The central feature of the 
cult is a Horned God representing death and a 
Moon Goddess representing fertility and rebirth. 
The male priest plays the part of the Horned God 
at Hallowe’en and February Eve Sabbaths, while 
the priestess plays the role of tie Moon Goddess 
in the May and August Sabbaths. He contends 
that these rites derive from a matriarchal society in 
the Stone Age and that the cult of the male god 
came later. It may of course be so; but the evidence 
is so thin that it is easy to make up plausible 
theories. 

If it is a fact that the cult has never died out, it 
must have been kept alive mainly by oral tradition. 
There are no books explicitly setting forth the 
creed of the witches. The basic myth concerns a 
goddess, whose name Mr Gardner is forbidden to 
reveal, and in the following version which is used 
in the rituals, she is designated by G: 

Now G. had never loved, but she would solve all 
mysteries, even the mystery of Death, and so she journeyed 
to the nether lands. The guardians of the portals 
challenged her. * Strip off thy garments, lay aside thy 
jewels, for nought may ye bring with you into this our 
land.” So she laid down her garments and her jewels 
and was bound as are all who enter the realms of Death 
the mighty one, 

Such was her beauty that Death himself knelt and 
kissed her feet, saying: * Blessed by thy feet that they 
have brought thee in these ways. Abide with me, but 
let me place my cold hand on thy heart.” And she 
replied: ‘1 love thee not. Why dost thou cause all 
things that I love and take delight in to fade and die?’ 
* Lady,” replied Death, * tis age and fate, against which 
I am helpless. Age causes all things to wither; but when 
men die at the end of time, I give them rest and peace 
and strength so that they may return. But you, you are 
lovely. Return not; abide with me.” But she answered: 
*1 love thee not.” Then said Death: * As you receive 
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The Black Mysteries of Witchcraft, Abomination des Sorciers 


from a szventeenth-century engraving by Jaspar Isaa 


not my hand on your heart, you must receive Death's 
scourge.” * It is fate, better so’, she said, and she knelt. 
Death scourged her and she cried: * 1 know the pangs 
of love.” And Death said: * Blessed be’, and gave her 
the fivefold kiss, saying: * Thus only may you attain 
to joy and knowledge.” 

And he taught her all the mysteries, and they loved 
and were one; and he taught her all the magics. For 
there are three great events in the life of man—love, 
death and resurrection in the new body—and magic 
controls them all. To fulfil love you must return again 
at the same time and place as the loved ones, and you 
must remember and love her or him again. But to be 
reborn you miust die and be ready for a new body; to 
die you must be born; without love you may not be 
born, and this is all the magic. 


It is not difficult to see how the belief in re- 
incarnation emerges from such a myth, or to 
surmise the purpose of the paraphernalia which 
Mr Gardner has collected in his museum—e.g. 
incense burners, a scourge, wine cup, pentacle, 
wand, sword, and aspergillum. The reason why 
people play such games with themselves is the very 
old one of seeking ecstasy. The witches, like the 
Howling Dervishes, and the Bacchantes long before 
them, obtain their psychological release by means 
of a dance. It takes place within a nine foot circle, 
and one of the reasons why membership of the 
covens is restricted to thirteen is that this is the 
maximum number of people that can be suitably 
accommodated within such space. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that the preference 
for performing their rites in the nude gave rise to 


scandalous stories, especially as the group is fre- 
quently made up of couples in love with one another. 
In bygone times they travelled naked at night to 
their open-air meetings, carrying a pole which was 
used for jumping over obstacles, and this is probably 
how the legend of flying on a broomstick originated. 
Similarly, they would anoint themselves with oil, 
mixed with soot, so as not to be seen, and it was 
popularly supposed that they could make themselves 
invisible. Mr Gardner tells of a meeting held in a 
wood in the south of England in 1952 at which 
fertility dances on broomsticks were performed, 
but nowadays the majority of meetings are held 
indoors. 

It seems a far cry from * the Wild White Women’ 
of Euripides. The vestigial ideas may be the same 
as in the chant which Mr Gardner quotes for the 
Winter Solstice: 


Queen of the Moon, Queen of the Sun, 

Queen of the Heavens, Queen of the Stars, 
Queen of the Waters, Queen of the Earth, 
Bring to us the Child of Promise! 

It is the Great Mother who giveth birth to him, 
It is the Lord of Life who is born again, 
Darkness and tears are set aside 

When the Sun shall come up early. 


In the Bacchae, the dancers meet at dawn: 


And there 
Through the appointed hour they made their prayer 
And worship of the Wand, with one accord 
Of heart and cry—* lacchos, Bromios, Lord, 
God of God born!’—And all the mountain felt 
And worshipped with them; and the wild things knelt 
And ramped and gloried, and the wilderness 
Was filled with moving voices and dim stress. 


But as poetry, the witches have to make do with 
second-rate stuff. I do not think that what they 
believe is any greater nonsense than what many 
millions of my fellow countrymen openly profess. 
The attraction is not the creed but the satisfaction 
that ritual gives to people who are starved of poetry. 
Gilbert Murray’s translation of a famous chorus of 
Euripides could now become a lament by the 
ageing and forlorn descendants of the Bacchantes: 


Will they ever come to me, ever again, 
The long, long dances 
On through the dark till the dim stars wane? 


The old dances may never come again, but the 
poetic impulse cannot be wholly stifled, and the 
shoddy substitutes with which the under-nourished 
imagination has now to be satisfied are the price we 
paying for progress. 


| 


KATHLEEN NOTT 


HE poetic theories of most poets, from 

Dante to T. S. Eliot, are chiefly worthy of 

attention for what they tell us about the 
poet’s own practice. They are internal manifestos, 
elucidations of what the poet thinks he is doing or 
would like to do. If the theory fits the poet’s own 
practice at all comfortably, if he succeeds in giving 
himself a convincing picture of what he is after, a 
feeling of moral power (and sometimes mora 
rectitude) results which leads him on to legislate 
and even to proselytize: * this is not only what 
do myself but what other poets ought to do’. i 
short he ‘ erects his private prejudices into laws °. 

New schools of poetry follow which seem ° 
have all the answers for the time being. Often 
does not stop there. Perhaps, because they ha 
been used, interpreted or distorted, the poc' 
theories cannot be fed back into his poetry. Li! 
Picasso, of course, he may fling his critical b« 
among the hounding critics and turn to someth: 
new and totally contradictory. 

In my previous article I described the poet 
living on a complete circuit of experience, havin 
that is, a peculiar power of co-ordinating his arc!:-- 
typal symbols and the world of given events whi 
he passively receives. The sense of this power n 
give him confidence to proceed to acknowledged 
social legislation. But the connecting elastic betwe- 
the personal and the public visions may snap a: 
he may be catapulted into social criticism whi-h 
cannot claim any more prophetic power than that 
of any other theoretician, however much his status 
as bard may deceive, not only himself, but othe:s. 
The deception may be successful for a long time. 
He may think that he is feeding his theories back 
into his poetry when actually the snap has occurred 


and he has been catapulted into some sort of 


the acceptance of other people's 
experiences instead of the absorption and ‘e- 
creation of his own. This may be an unfortunate 
and antithetical result of success. Acute observation 
of his own processes may certainly help a poet in 
producing his own best poetry, hence in selling it 
to a public, founding a school and becoming « 
public figure. This involves him in giving repeated 
performances of himself and in living in the world 


conformity, 


Miss Nott, a carica- 
ture by Nicolas 
Bentley from the dust- 
book 
‘The Emperor’s 
Clothes’. In her second 
article Miss Nott de- 


jac ket of her 


velops some of the 


ideas in that book 


of discursive communication instead of the world 
of assimilation and creation. 

I agree with Mr Fraser (for different reasons) 
about the moral seriousness of the poet. Writing 
poetry is a way of experiencing or living; therefore 
it is partly a moral urge, it implies something 
important about the poet's relations with other 
people. But a moral urge is always expansive; one 
is almost bound to proselytize a habit which has 
successfully established one’s own ego, especially if 
it can be expressed in a simpie formula which looks 
profound. 

Take the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, for in- 
stance: the formule about ‘the real language of 
men’ and ‘the essential passions of the heart’ 
not only helped Wordsworth to write, in a highly 
selective language suited to his own sensuous 
intuition, some good and original poems, but it 
confirmed him in his feeling that this was the only 
way to write poetry and that therefore everyone 
else ought to do the same. 

Something of the sort I believe applies to the 
Eliot of the earlier essays on creation and criticism 
and on tradition and the individual talent. Eliot's 
world of learning was then the material for his 
poetry. For this reason I have always found his 
idea that the new work of art alters the whole 
existing order of artistic monuments, touching as 
well as metaphysical. For surely that ideal order 
can hardly be objective. Eliot must really have 


‘meant that the world of letters was his personal 


world of experience and that it developed and 
grew for him as he added his personal artistic 
experiences to it. 

The disapprobation of originality and the com- 
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mendation of impersonality reflect his own artistic 
asceticism and self-mortification. Other 
famous and incantatory formule, such as the 
* dissociation between intellect and emotion * which 
he says took place in the seventeenth century, also 
suggest a problem which may still be personal even 
if it is also general. In all of these there is the 
flavour of an ‘ ought’ (or * ought not’) which will 
reappear in a codified and social form, when the 
legislator has grown out of the poet and wishes to 
be ‘acknowledged’. It is a pity that poets, when 
adopted by society, should be driven to lay down 
the law. Certainly writing poetry is a moral activity, 
even a religious one, as I will agree with Mr Fraser: 
if | am presently allowed to say what J mean by 
religion. But the morality is one of feeling, not of 
ideas. 

Occasionally Mr Eliot, to illustrate his theories 
uses an example which seems to me to contradict 
them. For instance, when he is discussing th 
amount of real historical homework a poet mus! 
do to establish his correct relation with the past 
he sees that Shakespeare is as usual inconveniently 
exceptional, and says * Shakespeare acquired more 
essential history from Plutarch than most men 
could from the whole British Museum.” Though 


Mr Eliot repudiates any idea of excessive or dead- 


weight erudition, the context of the statemen: 
stresses extinction of the poet's personality, and de- 
personalization in relation to tradition. I don’t 
believe that Shakespeare had any interest, conscious 
or unconscious, in tradition as such (or any hope 
or intention of becoming immanent in any idea! 
order) and certainly no idea of extinguishing his 
poetic personality. He was concerned with present 
poetic production. The past interests the poet, as 
poet, in so far as he can make it present and alive. 

Shakespeare, I should say, was a supreme example 
of the ‘ proleptic’ poet as the term is used by 
Robert Graves. Graves meant that the poet has 
an instinct for finding the knowledge that he needs 
for his poetry. The poem is a kind of hypothesis 
and the poet checks up on the facts, if at all, after- 
wards. 

All this brings me again to the point at which I 
left the last article. If we want to discuss the social 
significance of the poet, his relation to any possible 
experience, to knowledge, tradition, the past, the 
future, any formative ideas including those of 
morality and religion, we still have to begin with 
individual poets. 

If what I am about to say sounds like a doctrine 
of pure poetry or inspiration, that may be un- 


fortunate but inevitable. Coleridge’s statement 
that * a poem of any length cannot . . . be all poetry ’ 
has exasperated some subsequent critics, perhaps 
because it looks like suggesting a question and 
then begging it. It appears to be saying: What is 
poetry? Poetry is whatever is pure from all the 
other classifiable elements in a sustained verbal 
structure. But Coleridge was saying something: 
any long poem which moves our imaginations has, 
after we have sorted out the elements of intellectual 
and structural interest and those also which are 
boring or expletive. passages which remain intensely 
exciting for no very definable reason. 

The nineteenth century poet Théodore de Banville 
wrote an essay on the subject of the poet's relation 
to knowledge. His ideas about * essential knowledge ” 
are very different trom those of Mr Eliot, probably 
because they allow considerable experiential value 
to the present and are not solely or mainly orien- 
tated towards the past. For instance, he says that 
the poet should read and absorb handbooks 
on engineering. This may sound slightly comic. 
But it must not be understood only at its face 
value. 

Superficially, what interests Banville is the poet's 
vocabulary. But the poet’s vocabulary is only 
interesting because it represents, in a concentrated 
form, his relation with his world of given and 
possible experience. Banville writes like an ex- 
ponent of the theory of ‘pure poetry’: the 
moments of * poetry’ just ‘come’, they are what 
used to be called * inspirational’. In my view, they 
are the products of the poet's perfect digestion or 
assimilation of his given experience, what in the 
world of events he has been able to make over into 
his own. 

According to Banville, the rest is chevilles 
(expletive, filling, or connective tissue). I do not 
quarrel with what Mr Fraser said about the 
distinction made by Dylan Thomas between his 
‘craft’ and his ‘ sullen art’. Mr Fraser said that 
the * sullen art’ of the poet is the... process by 
which he strips away... his own insincerity, and 
that this is ‘ religious’. That is not necessarily in 
conflict with Banville’s view or with my own. 
Banville deals with the distinction between * poetry ’ 
and *‘ chevilles’ as a matter of craftsmanship. That 
means that far from despising the chevilles he 
regards them as the poet's opportunity for revealing 
his art. By the exercise of craft the poet makes 
something which matches the ‘ given” moments, 
without waking us up to esthetic offence. 

Suzanne Langer based her recent book Form 


and Feeling on a concept which interested me 
because I thought it was a clearer and more 
formulated expression of something which I was 
driving at in The Emperor's Clothes. 1 referred 
there to the ‘ representative’ nature of the words 
as they appear in the finished poem and used 
* representative ', not at all in the sense of * imi- 
tation of life ’, but in the electoral sense. The events, 
what happens to the poet, become poetic experience 
in so far as they are related to those archetypal 
images which the poet has made personal. The 
words ‘ represent’ this total circuit of experience. 
This implies that they do not directly transcribe 
public experience, they stand for it, are in some 
sense a substitute for it. 

Suzanne Langer’s concept was that of * virtuality 
The discursive (according to her), anything whic 
appears to relate to knowledge or argument o 
objective and public experience, does not appear in 
the poem in its own flat right, it is always an * as i/ 
it is poetically available and valid in so far as th: 
poet can make it part of his general * illusion’ o: 
* semblance 

This may look like agreeing with Mr Eliot, o: 
the one hand, that for instance Dante cannot [ 
said either to have believed or disbelieved th 
Thomist philosophy—he simply made it part ©) 
his ‘structure of emotions "—and, on the othc 
and on the contrary, with Mr Fraser, that v 
have only to accept that Dante did believe it. | 
should say, nevertheless, that Dante did believe 
the intellectual structure to which he had relate 
himself, but that what is important is that convictio 
was part of his poetic excitement. After this t! 
reader comes in. Ideas and intellectual structure 
are labile, and when through lapse of time or t! 
changes wrought by intellectual discovery the readc: 
can no longer accept them, the poetic ‘ illusion * « 
* semblance’ is broken for him. 

To suggest some denotations of the poet whic): 
contradict Mr Eliot and the advocates of an, 
special ideologies: authentic poetry is the produc 
of an original and personal way of experiencing 
its universality springs from its archetypal naturc, 
not from relation to any tabulated and conformis: 
body of conventionalized experience. Good poe 
cannot help living in their contemporary wor! 
(even where they imply criticism), and scientific 
ideas may well be part of that given experience. 
But poets are essentially non-conformist; they 
supply images. which the age lacks, they do no* 
reflect the age or any of its ideologies as such. 

It is interesting therefore that so much emphasis 


is put on dogma by esthetic theoreticians who have 
embraced Christian orthodoxy. As I said in my 
previous article, what I object to in Christian 
orthodoxy is not that it is Christian but that it is 
orthodox. 

Dogma, strictly adhered to, may provide décor 
or even an imaginative frame (I believe this to 
be true also of the work of Mr Graham Greene). 
It relates to the world of argument or discourse, 
to the world of public and social behaviour which we 
can accept or reject on logical or rational grounds, 
not to that way of experiencing, at once personal and 
universal, which produces authentic poetry. But 
underneath the: dogmatic ideas of a Christian 
believer—for instance, the Incarnation and the 
Fall—which conform to a public system of ideas, 
may well be imaginative and personal experience of 
a certain tragic pattern of biological law which is 
also universal as it always has been. : 

I do not disagree with Mr Fraser that the poet's 
activity is ‘ religious’. I merely disagree with some 
of the important implications of his definition of 
religion. 

In the theory which I sketched in The Emperor's 
Clothes 1 said that the basic poetic themes were 
biological, something to do with Love or Death. 
I tried to illustrate this with examples which showed 
an intense individual vitality in the midst of or 
against the awareness of natural inevitable change, 
or even destruction. I meant that this is the poet’s 
archetypal impulse, what makes him a poet. In 
being the awareness of inevitable natural law, it is 
a tragic awareness, although it may appear only as 
the kind of dialectic which informs drama, or the 
internal argument of a lyric or even some of the 
elements such as wit, irony or satire which 
appear in verse at the more superficial social 
level. 

This does not contradict Mr Fraser's belief that 
‘an inner sincerity of attitude ’ makes the poet, and 
also makes him religious. (He does not seem to 
disagree with Arnold and Dr Richards that what 
is ‘true’ in religion is the poetry of it.) 

I do not think that the prescription of dogmatic 
assumptions of any kind can be of much use in 
developing either the religion of a poet or the 
poetry of religion. Dogmatists of any kind do not 
in practice ask only for *‘ sympathetic familiarity ° 
with their ideas. They do demand that their ideas 
should be accepted as ‘true’. This in the end is 
a demand for that public conformism which is 
fatal to poetry and turns poets into churchwardens. 
(To be concluded next month) 
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Journey into Night? 


DONALD G. MACRAE 


HE attempt to get behind the enormous 

and frightening mass of information which 

we already possess about the human past, 
to make some sense and pattern out of this informa- 
tion and to draw from this pattern some lesson of 
conduct in the present and guidance for the future, 
is always likely to appeal to daring and ingenious 
minds. It has been argued time and time again 
that such attempts must fail either because of the 
range and intractability of the material, or because 
there is some reason of a logical or methodological 
kind whereby such attempts are doomed to failure. 
I don’t think that we can take the latter kind of 
objection as final: too many things have been 
shown in the past to be impossible which have 
later been achieved. Whether the objection that 
the material is at once too great in quantity or 
too difficult in kind is well founded again only 
time can show. 

In the present century quite a number of writers 
gifted with intellectual, historical and rhetorical 
powers, have tried to show that human history 
displays a cyclical pattern. Of these, the most 
famous was Spengler, the most recent and dis- 
tinguished, Professor Arnold Toynbee, and the most 
scientific Professor Pitirim Sorokin. Whatever 
the success or failure of these writers—and much 
of what they have to say is incompatible—to travel 
with them is to undergo an exciting experience 
which opens new perspectives on the familiar. 
The leviathan writings of Professor Toynbee—some 
three million words I have been told—are contained 
in the ten volumes of his A Study of History. 
I have called Professor Toynbee’s writings ‘leviathan’, 
and I think this reference to the sea beast of the 
Old Testament is appropriate. As we read we 
seem to see some enormous submarine shape which, 

.... perhaps under the whelming tide, 

Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world. 
If this monster cannot invade and understand the 
foundations of the human past, and therefore the 
human present, perhaps no lesser creature should 
even try. 

It is, | suppose, easy to attack Professor Toynbee 


| A Study of History, Vols. 7-10. By Arnold Toynbee. 
University Press). £7 10s. 


(Oxford 


In a three-part article the author sets out 
to compare the achievements of three in- 
fluential philosopher-historians, and begins 
with those of Professor Arnold Toynbee 


for mistakes of detail: his learning is enormous, 
but perhaps no learning can be equally accurate 
for three million words. Nevertheless, such mistakes 
as he makes are surely excusable and, as far as I 
can judge, extraordinarily rare. It is also easy to 
attack Professor Toynbee for having general ideas— 
the sin of thought is very seldom forgiven by those 
scholars who are incapable of it, and who regard 
history as the progressive revelation of more about 
less. And clearly any summary of Toynbee’s views 
must do him injustice. The book could no doubt 
have been shorter (I think it would have been 
better without Vol. 10, though less interesting), 
but the more one reads in it the more one is con- 
vinced that it could not have been much shorter 
and still have given a representative account of his 
teeming thought. 

As I have said, any summary of his theories in 
so brief a space as this must be a grotesque mis- 
representation, but such a summary must be 
attempted if a criticism is to be offered which will 
make sense. Professor Toynbee is interested only 
in civilizations, not in the development of primitive 
societies. 

He sees civilizations as cultural unities, delimited 
in space, and with a _ beginning, though not 
necessarily with an end, in time. No lesser entity 
than a civilization offers an intelligible unit of 
historical study, and only by making a comparative 
study of civilizations can one hope, he claims, to 
understand the mechanisms of human destiny. 
Toynbee then details nineteen civilizations in 
recorded history; perhaps, he adds, it would be 
better to say twenty-one, and these have all come 
into existence in the last 6,000 years. Civilizations 
are of two kinds: those which have risen autono- 
mously and those, fifteen in number, which are 
affiliated to earlier societies of the same species. 
Civilizations arise out of responses to situations 
which demand action, but which are not so severe 
as to render action fruitless. On the whole the 
autonomous civilizations rise out of a response to 
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material challenge; the affiliated civilizations are 
answers to a challenge in their human environment. 
When in a civilization the ruling class no longer 
leads but merely and oppressively governs, then 
both those within the civilization who suffer de- 
privation under it, and the * external proletariat’ at 
its frontiers, secede to establish a new specimen of 
the species. 

A dying civilization will have recourse to a 
variety of surrogates for creativity, but there is no 
substitute for a dominant minority’s exercise of 
creative leadership. When this leadership fai's 
only petrifaction remains: the society may rally 
from a defeat, but the rally leads only to a ne 
rout, a new plunge into night and death. Wh: 
a single régime or State has become univers 
ie. coterminous with a civilization, the nig 
is near. 

But civilizations are not to be thought of mers 
as bound to a sorrowful wheel of inevitable rise a 


Sansomization 


InN choosing a story for * Pick Five’, says M: 
Pudney, he has required an affirmative answer to 
two questions: Is it entertaining? Is it memorable 
In considering the collection as a whole, we must 
ask the same questions. And the answer is 
Pick of Today's Short Stories (Putnam 10s 6d) 
reasonably entertaining, but hardly memorable. 
Too familiar by now is the never-never land of 
the upper-middlebrow short story. 

The stories appear in the alphabetical order o! 
their authors’ names; it so happens, therefore, 
that the second half of the book contains work 
of more memorable quality than the first half. 
O'Flaherty and Sansom are in characteristic form 
likewise Edward Hyams and Gwyn Thomas. 
Sansom’s unique manner and treatment have 
created a body of work which demands the 
addition of a new verb to the language—to 
*“Sansomize’. Here it is the highly-coloured 
marine and human life of the Marseilles water- 
front on a hot summer's evening which undergoes 
the genial, sad, and revelatory process of ‘ Sanso- 
mization’. M. E. Patchett contributes a powerfu! 
Australian story with a surprise ending more 
startlingly—yet legitimately—horrific than any- 
thing since Poe. 

The editor is certainly to be congratulated o: 
two accounts. Firstly he has held a fair and 
judicious balance between known and unknown 
writers. Secondly he has not allowed the recent 
outbreak of Grundyism to dictate his choice of 
material. ROLAND CAMBERTON 


fall: a society that is sufficiently spiritually aware 
can, Professor Toynbee believes, be saved. And 
even if it does not save itself, Professor Toynbee 
can find in the history of civilizations, as in the 
classical Greek tragedy which he loves so much, a 
victory seized from out of ruin and defeat. This 
victory is the emergence of ‘a higher religion’. 
Towards civilizations Professor Toynbee is neutral, 
but he believes that in the history of religion we 
encounter progress. This concentration on the 
world religions that emerge from the ruin of universal 
States lead a number of commentators, when he 
had completed the first six volumes of his work, to 
believe that the concluding volumes would contain 
a plea for a universal acceptance of Catholicism 
under the purified rule of Rome. In fact, this has 
not happened. We can best summarize his position 
by using his own words in Vol. VII: 


On this showing, the successive rises and falls of the 
primary and the secondary civilizations are an example 
of a rhythm—observed in other contexts—in which the 
successive revolutions of a wheel carry a vehicle, not on 
the repetitive circular course that the revolving wheel 
itself describes, but in a progressive movement towards 
a goal. And, if we ask ourselves why the descending 
movement in the revolution of the wheel of Civilization 
should be the sovereign means of carrying the chariot 
of Religion forward and upward, we shall find our 
answer in the truth that Religion is a spiritual activity, 
and that spiritual progress is subject to a ‘law’... put 
by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the 
verse: “Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth ’. 

If we apply this intuition of the nature of spiritual 
life to a spiritual endeavour that culminated in the 
flowering of Christianity and her sister higher religions 
the Mahayana, Islam, and Hinduism, we may discern 
in the passions of Tammuz and Attis and Adonis and 
Osiris a foreshadowing of the Passion of Christ, and may 
find in Christ's Passion a crowning experience in the 
spiritual travail of legions of human souls in successive 
failures of the secular enterprise of Civilization. 


Frankly, I find this scheme unacceptable. In 
later articles I shall try to discuss the problem of 
whether there are in fact such things as cycles of 
civilization and whether these cycles are comparable. 
But Professor Toynbee’s system seems to me 
justified in its flower rather than in its fruit: his 
explanations are not explanations but at best 
illuminating metaphors, at worst magical incanta- 
tions. He has neglected or dealt very unsatisfactorily 
with the history of social organization; a sphere 
in which I believe genuine progress can be shown. 
(As, for example, in the far more scientific but 
almost as wide-ranging writings of Leonard 
Hobhouse.) Technology and science do not much 
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concern Professor Toynbee though he does have 
interesting remarks to make on technology—mainly 
of a negative character. His picture of universal 
history is in essence an account of God’s march 
on earth. It is surely not one that can be validated 
by empirical means, and yet this is exactly what he 
tries to do. He overrates greatly the role and 
importance of the historian in society and in the 
record of human endeavour, and yet his remarks 
on the great historians of the past which take up 
so much of Vols. Ill and X seem to me lacking in 
profundity and philosophical insight. At his best 
his theory is a kind of wild and tragic poetry 
softened by an ill-defined but clearly amiable 
religious faith and charity. Much of his work is 
a litany of strange, splendid and barbaric names. 
Like Tamburlaine in Marlowe's play, he loves * to 
ride in triumph through Persepolis ’. 

Perhaps the most just comparison from the poets 
is, however, Milton. As Milton did so does 
Professor Toynbee love the pomp of names, and 
in his vision he is also like the Archangel who 
‘looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold’, 
and who is enjoined to 

Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth. 

It is easy to underestimate all he has achieved: 
the range of sympathy, the range of information, 
the high intelligence, many of his detailed analyses 
which make clear obscure episodes and periods, 
and the easy, but not uniform, distinction of his 
prose. For all that he has omitted, probably no 
historian has ever ranged so far and brought back 
such miscellaneous wealth from the human past. 
I do not believe that this wealth is in any way 
equalled by the understanding that he attempts to 
give of human destiny. 

On the whole those people who have tried to 
set before us a system of historical cycles have 
mostly been lacking in humour, and lacking. what 
is more important, in irony. Perhaps only the 
detachment that irony gives can af last lead the 
historian behind the facts of history to their ex- 
planation. Certainly, however, irony and detach- 
ment are not enough. Professor Toynbee’s special 
virtues of charity and justice are also needed. 

On this note I would like to close what I have to 
say about this huge work. Nowhere does it rise to 
a greater height than in his just indignation at the 
great crimes of our own Western history: the 
slave trade out of Africa and the Nazi persecution 
of the Jews. It is this moral strength that distinguishes 
Toynbee so sharply from Spengler, and even from 
Sorokin. 


A curragh—*‘ the most wonderful of sea-going craft’ 


The Innocent 


Watcher 


NAOMI MITCHISON 


BOUT the most humane and reasonable of 

modern amusements is bird- and beast- 

watching. It is very recent in time. Apart 
from a few oddities, like the robin, nearly all wild 
animals have been looked at from the hunter's 
point of view by almost all men and not a few 
women ever since we can deduce anything about 
it from the records. But today more and more 
people want to watch and sympathize and make 
more or less scientific observations. This is partly 
because there are more sources of food and our 
lamb chop is not directly associated with the lamb 
in the field; indeed, if we associated it rather 
more and ever visited slaughter-houses, we might 
all be vegetarians. But it is partly that we all feel 
guilty nowadays; at the very best we know we 
should be doing more for all the many good causes. 
If we go and watch animals without hurting them 
we become by definition innocent—not hurting—and 
that is worth going a long way for. 

Mr R. M. Lockley went watching some of the 
most charming and sympathetic of British mammals, 
the common grey seal; he got this sense of innocence 
and conveys it, especially when he is not over- 
writing (The Seals and the Curragh, Dent, 15s). 
He really lived among them, on a remote breeding- 
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beach in Wales, and they came to tolerate him, *s 
seals easily do. (I have swum among seals «fT 
Craignish Point and, perhaps because I was weari: : 
a black rubber bathing-cap which may have looke | 
seal-like, they came swimming round in the mo t 
amiable way.) He was able to pet them and, w:'1 
the help of a small girl and her goat, to bring up 1 
deserted baby seal. His observations are v: y 
interesting and supplement those of Fraser Darlin, 
especially on the mating dances. Perhaps he is 4 
shade anthropomorphic; it is easy to sympath 
with animals so much that they take on a to 
human colouring. Yet I am sure we oughi to 
think of them as individuals; that is the first st«o 
towards a decent relationship with them. 

In order to get to this hidden beach, “Mr Lock’ 
went in his sailing curragh, dangerously.” But ne 
he, all the same, write sentences like * the blossomi: . ; 
current gyrated in the clasp of the frolicking winds 
Those who know how to handle curraghs—! 
Lethbridge, for example—think they are the m« 
wonderful of all sea-going craft. It may well ha, 
been by curragh that the first settlers went fro: 
Ireland to Iceland. But to go alone into a possib ic 
storm seems doubtful wisdom, though grand (o 
think about afterwards. Mr Lockley does not 
seem to realize another danger he avoided, later on. 
when he sailed the curragh right up to a basking 
shark and touched it. Here, where there are a good 
many basking sharks, we keep well away from 
them; they have been known to knock against 
boats and two people were drowned that way, no: 
two miles from where I write. 

Mr Lockley is understandably furious with those 

.who shoot the seals; I am rather in two minu; 


about them, as I have seen a seal get into a fisher- 
man’s stake net, following the salmon, and tear it 
to ribbons. Yet, once one has got on to terms of 
real friendship with the seals, it is obviously un- 
thinkable to hurt them. There is a moving passage 
when he tried hard to rescue some young, unweaned 
seals from a storm which snatched them out of 
their mothers’ arms—arms which evolution has 
tied down into paddles, so that they can no longer 
clasp and protect. 

Humanity has a bad record in regard to seals, 
of which he reminds us. Some species are in danger 
of extinction, and that because some one part of 
them seems desirable to human greed—the fat or 
the baby pelt. At least in the Hebrides, when they 
were killed it was out of sheer necessity; the meat 
was eaten, the hides were tanned, and the seal oil 
was either burnt or drunk. Old people say it was 
-good for coughs and chest pains. Perhaps it kept 
down the tuberculosis which decimated some of the 
islands in more recent days. | Were the Hebrideans, 
then, thoroughly justified in killing the seals that 
played and sang along their beaches—the seals 
who seemed to them to be half human? 

Reading a book like this, one becomes very pro- 
seal. But surely one should be for all life—up to a 
point anyhow. It is all very difficult. We protest 
about myxomatosis, but we allow any and every 
cruelty against rats, which are more intelligent than 
rabbits. Perhaps we ought to start by being more 
humane towards one another. These lovely hours 
of watching, these hours of innocence, must not 
just be a way of escape from the unpleasantness of 
our thoughts and actions towards one another. 
But all the same, Mr Lockley spent an enviable 
autumn with his seals and his curragh! 


Our illustrations are reproduced from ‘Seals and the Curragh’ 
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The Nativity—II] 


ROBERT GRAVES AND 
JOSHUA PODRO 


OSPEL editors have combined the stories 
Jesus’s two Nativities in the physica! 

and the ritual senses in such an awkwar 
fashion that unprejudiced readers naturall: 
suppose Jesus to have been born as the result of a: 
illicit love affair. Moreover, as students of the Ol: 
Testament have pointed out, if Joseph found hi 
espoused wife already with child, she becam 
liable under the Law to death by stoning! and h 
forfeited his title as a ‘ just man ° by tamely acceptin 
the position.2 An anti-Christian libel was ear , 
current that Mary had been seduced by Joseph’ 
*‘paranymph’ or best man; and even the onc 
canonical Gospel of St James makes Joseph belie. 
the worst. In the well-known English Cher 
Tree Carol, based on the gospel of pseudo-Matthew, 
Joseph refuses Mary the cherries for which sh 
craves, saying: 

I will pluck no cherries 
to give to thy child. 

Celsus, an early Roman critic of Christianity. 
asserted that Jesus was the illegitimate son of . 
Greek soldier named Pantheros.5 Origen, who hot!) 
refuted Celsus, could have improved his case if h 
had shown that this libel originated in a typica: 
caricature word. Jesus was styled ‘Son of th 
Virgin *, and the letters r and n in Parthenos (virgin 
had been interchanged to form the word Pantheros 
(panther); just as in the first book of Samuei, 
David's adversary Laban is called Nabal (fool).’ 
This libel has been revived by scores of critics 
ever since. Traces of a more charitable view, hel 
by Alexandrian Jews at the end of the first century 
AD, are to be found in Luke. Since Pilate recognized 
Jesus as King of the Jews,’ they held that he must 
have known him to be Herod's grandson, the true 
heir to the Roman throne of Judza by a sacred 
marriage : that, in fact, Jesus was the son of Herod's 
pious co-king and heir Antipater, executed by Herod 
on a trumped-up charge of treason five days before 
his own death. And that Mary, Antipater’s lawful 
wife, only saved her new-born son from the swords 
of his grandfather's soldiers by disguising herself 
as the wife of Joseph the Carpenter. This view, 
although plausible, does not bear close historic 


Following the method used in their 
book ‘The Nazarene Gospel Restored’ 
the authors conclude their interpre- 
tation of the Christian Nativity story 


scrutiny. That Pilate admitted Jesus’s claim to the 
throne and attempted to save him from the blood- 
thirsty Pharisees seems to have been an invention 
made to flatter the Romans that the Christians had 
always been loyal to the Emperor. 

The Church Fathers Lactantius and Origen 
defended the Virgin Birth dogma as follows: 
‘Since it is a well-known fact, vouched for by 
natural historians, that Spanish mares conceive 
simply by turning their hindquarters to the West 
Wind, and since vultures are also of parthenogenous 
birth, why should not Mary have been impregnated 
by the breath of God?" Others argued: * Since 
the pagans believed in the divine birth of gods and 
heroes, why should they deny the same glory to 
Jesus? The Goddess Hera bore the god Hermes 
parthenogenously. Heracles, too, was born to 
Alcmene, Amphityron’s bride, by the miraculous 
intervention of Zeus.’ The deification of Heracles 
after his Twelve Labours is a relevant analogy to 
Jesus's case. Heracles’s later devotees regarded him 
as the saviour of mankind, the epitome of wisdom, 
the harrower of Hell, holding that he conferred 
health and prosperity on whoever uttered his name. 
Moreover, according to Diodorus Siculus, * he 
became a god by rebirth from the Goddess Hera, 
who passed him under her skirts in a ceremony like 
that still practised among the barbarians.’? 

As Hocart first showed in his Kingship, a cere- 
mony of rebirth is the basis of all ancient coronation 
rites, from Ireland to India, and from Sweden to the 
Sudan; thus the purple cloak with which Hindu 
sovereigns are still invested is called ‘the womb’, 
Hocart listed numerous elements common to the 
coronation rites of every nation or tribe in the 
area; Tor Istam has since proved the correctness 
of Hocart’s findings by a specialized study of East 
African kingship; and Dr Raphael Patai, of the Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, has shown how these same 
incidents occur in the Israelite coronation rites 
mentioned in the Old Testament. 

* Conceived by the Holy Ghost’ is a mystical 
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phrase, understandable only in one context. During 
the Egyptian coronation ceremony the Pharoah’s 
ka, or divine self, was supposed to descend upon 
him in the form of a dazzling hawk, sent by the 
Sun-god Ra, who thereby acknowledged himself as 
the father. Similarly, a Hittite cylinder-seal from 
Southern Palestine shows a sun-hawk descending 
on the new king; and an archaic Greek statue 
shows a sun-eagle descending on Zeus’s royal 
representative. At the coronation of the Messiah, 
the Prince of Peace,'!° however, the divine self 
necessarily came in the form of a dove, not a 
predatory eagle or hawk. This emblem of gentleness, 
purity, love, and mercy was an unmistakable 
emanation of Jehovah, whose earliest name, 
recorded in a Sinaitic inscription, is Jahu, meaning 
‘exalted dove’. The Hebrew coronation psalm’! 
contains the formula spoken by the prophet wi» 
anointed the Israelite king in Jehovah's name: 
* Thou art my son: this day art thou born to me.” 
Since John declaimed this verse and at the sa: 
time announced the descent of the Holy Spi: 
after performing the rite of baptism—the rit: 
drowning of Jesus's * sinful flesh’ mentioned | 
St Paul!2—there is no reason to suppose that 
omitted the rebirth ceremony. But to ensure | 
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perfect purity of the Messiah, who was forbidden 
all sexual relations with women, which detracted 
from full holiness,'3 his adoptive mother had to be 
a virgin. Therefore, just as it can be shown by 
textual evidence that Solomon’s adoptive mother 
was Bathsheba, his real mother having been Abigail 
the Carmelitess, and as in Talmudic tradition Moses 
is ‘son of Bitliah’ and also ‘son of Jochebed’, 
so Jesus will likewise have had two mothers; both, 
as it happened, named Mary. Thus he fulfilled 
the prophecy in the Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, according to which the Messiah was 
not only of the royal, Davidic, line but of the 
priestly, Aaronic, line. 

This brings us to the irreconcilable genealogies 
of Jesus in Matthew i and Luke iii. The earlier 
part of Luke’s reads genuinely enough. It includes 
Jehoiakim, alias Nathan, a younger son of David 
whose line escaped Jeremiah’s curse on King 
Jeconiah.'4 Matthew's genealogy runs back to 
Solomon and the reigning kings of Judah through 
this same Jeconiah and is therefore suspect, since 
the Messiah could not be born of that line even if 
any of its scions survived, which seems unlikely. 
Yet the later generations of this same genealogy, 
when examined, prove to be all characteristically 
Aaronic, not Davidic, names. In other words, the 
line really ran back to Aaron the Levite, but some 
ignorant Gospel editor, intent on making Jesus 
heir to the throne by the law of primogeniture, 
cut it in half, and tacked the latter part to the 
senior Davidic line which he deduced from Kings 
and Chronicles—though incidentally omitting four 
generations. The original line ends with Joseph, 
but an Aaronic Joseph. He can only have been 
Joseph of Arimathea, namely the Levite city of 
Ramathain Zophim; for it was to Joseph as Jesus's 
male next-of-kin that Pilate was obliged by law to 
grant the body after the Crucifixion.'5 Since Jesus 
could not decently appear in the Aaronic archives 
as ‘son of God’, Joseph of Arimathea, Mary's 
senior male kinsman, was officially registered as 
his human father. Jesus thus gained a new brother: 
* James the Just, brother of Our Lord.” 

As an honorary descendant of Aaron, Jesus now 
had the right to wear the seamless priestly tunic!® 
for which the soldiers cast lots at the Cross; also 
to claim exemption from the Sanctuary Tax, which 
all the tribes but Levi were required to pay by law;!7 
and to cleanse the Courts of the Temple in defiance 
of the Roman-appointed and therefore unacceptable 
High Priest.'* St Paul insists that Jesus ‘ sprang of 
the seed of David according to the flesh’ and that 
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he was then ‘ declared to be the son of God..'® 
The Pauline author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
writes that *‘ Melchizedek, King of Salem, had 
“neither father nor mother” [which can only 
mean that his coronation as Priest-king had been 
preceded by a ritual rebirth], “ but was made, as 
it were, the Son of God”..2® His argument pro- 
ceeds: ‘It is evident that Our Lord sprang from 
the tribe of Judah, which is nowhere mentioned in 
the Law of Moses as having any part in the priest- 
hood; yet it is equally evident that he became a 
priest like this Melchizedek, not inheriting his officc 
by physical descent, but so appointed by a declar 
ation of God, being holy, harmless, and undefiled 
separated from all evil-doers” and adds that th 
one sacrifice Jesus offered as priest was himself. 

It is not necessary to reject the account in th 
Gospel of St James that Salome, who witnessed th 
Crucifixion?! and with whom Jesus had a remarkabi: 
conversation about married chastity,?2? bore witnes 
to Mary's virginity.23 When John the Baptis 
chose for Jesus’s second mother a virgin who woul: 
remain so until her death he was emphasizing th 
Messiah's dedication to a life of absolute purity 
Salome may well have been called upon to bea 
witness that Mary the Levite was what sh: 
professed to be, but after a physical birth suc 
a testimonial would, of course, be a contradictic 
in terms. 

Adoption rites in the Old Testament are general! 
performed by a man, yet the adoptive child wa: 
still said to be * borne’ not ‘ begotten” by hin. 
Ruth, for instance, could pass under Boaz’s skirts,’ 
and Israel figuratively under Jehovah’s,?5 and b 
“borne’ by them. In Jesus’s case the origina 
adoption formula seems to be preserved in John 
*{Man], behold thy mother; woman, behold th: 
son!’26 It is uttered at the Crucifixion, and those 
supposedly concerned are Jesus, John the son of 
Zebedee, and Mary the Carpenter's wife. But 
there are very strong reasons for rejecting the 
formula in the Crucifixion context. To begin with, 
John had fled from the soldiers on the Mount of 
Olives,?’ and the silence of the other three Gospels 
suggests that no disciples attended the Crucifixion— 
doubtless because they feared arrest for their part 
in the armed attack which cost Malchus an ear.?* 
Next, since ‘the women stood afar off’,2? what 
Jesus said in his exhausted condition could hardly 
have been heard by Mary. Finally, Jesus had four 
pious brothers, all of whom were alive®® and 
bound by the Law te support their mother. The 
formula may have been misplaced because a 


1 possible reconstruction of the garment worn by a Levite 


priest at the time of Christ, This line drawing was traced 


from a painting, ‘Aaron and the Tabernacle’, on the wall of 


the ruined synagogue at Doura-Europas; the colours are also 


indicated (‘Les Peintures de la Synagogue de Doura-EFuropas’) 


second-century editor found the following brief 
record in a collection of Apostolic traditions: 
As touching the matter of John (the Baptist) and Our 
Lord: the words he used (i.e. John) when he saw Mary 
(the Virgin) standing by, were: ‘Man, behold thy 
mother; woman, behold thy son!’ 

This the editor of John completely misunderstood, 
and placed where it seemed to fit best dramatically. 

We do not propose to deal here with the mystical 
* Marriage of the Lamb of God’, which formed 
part of the coronation rite and has been discreetly 
preserved in the Apocalypse;5! all that concerns 
us here is Jesus's Second Nativity. The main 
Hebrew sources for the ceremony are the High 
Priest Joshua's coronation in Zechariah and the 
Testament of Levi from the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, a Hebrew prophetic book which 
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has greatly influenced the Nativity story and from 
which we quote the following: 


Then shall the Lord raise up a new priest. 
And to him all the words of the Lord shall be revealed, 
And he shall execute a righteous judgement 
upon the earth for a multitude of days, 
And his star shall arise in heaven as of a king, 
Lighting up the light of knowledge as the sun the day. 
And he shall be magnified in the world. 
He shall shine forth as the sun on the earth, 
And shall remove all darkness from under heaven, 
And there shall be peace in all the earth. 
The heavens shall exult in his days, 
And the earth shall be glad, 
And the clouds shall rejoice, 
And the angels of the glory of the presence of 
the Lord shall be glad in him. 
The heavens shall be opened, 
And from the temple of glory sanctification shall come 
upon him 
With the Father’s voice as from Abraham to Isaac. 
And the glory of the Most High shall be uttered over him, 
And the spirit of understanding and sanctification 
shall rest upon him, 
For he shall give the majesty of the Lord to His 
sons in truth for evermore; 


* Jesus * is, of course, the Greek form of * Joshua ° 
and the prophecy in Zechariah, which the autho 
of the Testament of Levi had in mind, justifie 
* Jesus’ as a MesSianic name. 

The ritual sequence can be reconstructed as 
follows: 


When therefore Mary came with Elisabeth unt 
Beth-Nimrah, and Jesus which should be made King 


OUIS MACNEICE is at‘ his best as an 

autobiographer. So are many of us, no doubt, 
which only prompts one to ask why his particular 
brand of autobiography should be at once so 
readable and so penetrating. 

His new book, Autumn Sequel’ (Faber and 
| Faber, 12s 6d), is an attempt to keep a very persona! 
sort of diary on the lines of his Autumn Journal 
written sixteen years ago. All twenty-six cantos 
are in ferza rima, a form he handles with amazing 
facility. The tight discipline it imposes never 
forces a rhyme, and the rhymes themselves go 
happily unnoticed under the strong flow of wit 
and rhetoric which make up his style. Form and 
content are quite inseparable: if any English 
poet has made the stanza-form of the Divine 
Comedy his own Mr MacNeice bids fair to wear 
the liripipe. 


Wearing he Liripipe 


was also returned thither trom the mountain where he 
fasted, 

He, being clad in filthy garments, like unto the High 
Priest Joshua, stood before John the messenger of the 
Lord, even as Zechariah prophesied. 

And John said unto the seven priests which stood by: 
* Take away these filthy garments!’ and unto Jesus he 
said: ‘Behold I have caused thine iniquity to pass 
from thee, and I will clothe thee with change of 
raiment.”** 

Then John protested unto Jesus according to the 
prophecy of Zechariah, saying: 

* Thus saith the Lord of Hosts: “ If thou wilt walk in 
My ways and if thou wilt keep My charge, then thou 
shalt also judge My house and keep My courts, and I 
will give thee walks to walk in among them that stand by, 

*“ Hear now, Jesus, thou and thy fellows that sit 
before thee, for they are men of a sign; behold I will 
bring forth My servant The Branch! ” 

Then it came to pass that Jesus went into the water 
of his cleansing and when he came out a great light 
shone upon him. 

John bare record, saying: * Behold, I saw the heavens 
opened as my father Levi prophesied, and the Spirit of 
God that descended and lighted upon thee in the form 
of a dove. And the voice of the Lord uttered glory upon 
thee.”** 

And John, casting his eye upon Mary the Braider, 
said unto her; * Woman, behold thy son!’ and turning 
to Jesus, he said: * Man, behold thy mother! ” 

Then Mary spread her skirt over Jesus to cover him 
and he was born again of her and was received into the 
tribe of Levi. 

And Salome, her kinswoman, who ministered unto her 
as a midwife, testified saying: * This child is born of a 
virgin which hath known no man.” 

Thereafter Jesus took Mary unto him as his own 


Considering the diversity of subjects it is 
remarkable that Autumn Sequel reads as a single 
poem. Formally it is the day-to-day account of 
rather an uneventful season, containing visits to 
friends, trips for the BBC, addresses at Oxford 
and so forth. What emerges, however, has little 
relation to the multifarious detail of daily life: 
it is a picture of the poet as a man who has ac- 
cepted middle age, wry, hard-working and aware 
of his responsibilities. 

Mr MacNeice has said himself that the forties 
is a difficult period for poets, and his last book 
seemed to bear witness to the fact. More im- 
portant, however, he no longer lives in Greece. 
At home he seems to have discovered himself 
once again; as a Londoner, too, he has found 
a remedy for the terrible Spleen de Londres for 
which his fellow citizens are greatly in his debt. 

GavIN KONSTAM 
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mother, and she called his name The Branch, for he was 
engrafted upon the stock of Aaron. 

But John touk a cruse of sacred oil and anointed the 
brow of Jesus. 

Then of the seven priests which stood by, the first 
fastened shoes upon his feet, 

And the second clad him in a tunic of fine linen 
without seam, and the third put a purple mantle upon 
him. 

And the fourth set a green reed in his right hand, 
and the fifth, a branch of fruitful olive. 

And the sixth filled his left hand with frankincense, 
and the seventh crowned him with a diadem of gold.** 

For certain wise men had journeyed from Damascus 
to Jerusalem, being Zadokites of the New Covenant. 

Which came unto the Watchers of Bethany (the same 
is nigh to Jerusalem) and said unto them: ‘ Where is 
he that shall be reborn King of Israel? Behold the Star, 
the Coming One, is foretold in the heavens; and we 
are journeyed hither to worship him.’ 

Then the Watchers inquired diligently of them at 
what time this birth should come to pass and the 
answered ‘on such a day ’.** 

These wise men therefore were abiding in Jerusaler 
until the time that John chose Jesus to be king. 

And when they heard that Jesus was chosen, they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy and went out with the 
Watchers unto Beth-Nimrah, 

Where seeing Mary and her new-born son, they fell 
down and worshipped him. 

And when they had opened their treasures, they 
presented unto him gifts: a golden diadem and precious 
ointments and frankincense. 

Then Jesus, seeing the solemn assembly, went up into 
a mount, as David his father had prophesied, saying: 
* Yet have I set my King upon my holy hill, 

“I will declare the statute: the Lord hath said unto 
me: “ Thou art My Son, this day art thou born to 
Me.”* 

And when Jesus was set, the disciples came unto him 
and they began to salute him, saying: *‘ Hail King o! 
the Jews!" and bowed the knee before him anc 
worshipped him. 


Here follows Jesus’s speech from the Throne, 
usually called ‘The Sermon on the Mount’, 
consisting of ten royal blessings and ten ‘woes’, of 
which six have been lost. 


This concludes our series of articles on * The Nativity’ 
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Opera in the Air 


SCOTT GODDARD 


T would have surprised British musicians of 

fifty years ago if they could have foreseen the 

situation in our native opera this winter when 
already three new works have appeared and another 
one is promised. I can almost hear the incredulous 
Northern Irish snort with which Stanford would 
have received the suggestion that such a state of 
affairs was possible here ; Stanford whose seven 
operas were all box-office failures except for Shamus 
O’Brien which is unknown today. 

And now, in this wonderful winter, Lennox 
Berkeley’s Lord Nelson has come close on Benjamin 
Britten’s The Turn of the Screw and both have 
reached the massive listening public over the air. 
Early in December came William Walton's Troilus 
and Cressida and in the next month comes The 
Midsummer Marriage by Michael Tippett, both of 
these their composer's first operas and both due 
for production at Covent Garden. By the end of 
it all we shall have lived, with lively interest and 
probably some enjoyment, through a_ season 
unlike any in the annals of twentieth-century 
British music. 

The thousands who took the Berkeley and Britten 
operas from the air will have gained, of course, a 
very distant prospect of these works. The broadcast 
of an opera can do little more than provide half the 
argument, especially when the work has never been 
seen previously on the stage where alone it fully 
lives. But the music will have told us a good deal 
about these operas and, it is to be hoped, whetted 
our appetites sufficiently to make us insist on a 
visit to the opera house. Berkeley’s Lord Nelson, 
above all, must be seen to be savoured, because 
Felix Kelly’s sets and Motley’s costumes so catch 
the eye and enhance the drama. Lady Nelson—she 
too—must be seen as portrayed with such sorrowful 
dignity by Anna Pollak, a wonderful character 
study. Britten's The Turn of the Screw is more 
immediately fascinating as a broadcast, at least for 
a musician who cannot but be entranced by the 
mere texture of the sound. The difficulty there is 
a literary one—how to equate Henry James’s vision 


of the two children haunted by ghosts of baleful 
servants with an opera plot in which these silent 
horrors perforce sing. To enjoy this strange opera 
it is better to forget James, best never to have read 
his particular piece of perfection. 

Not that preparation, certainly, for this particular 
work. But some sort of preparation is necessary 
before facing a new opera. For Lord Nelson the 
publishers (J. & W. Chester) got the libretto printed 
in time, and a great boon it was. For Britten’s opera 
there was no material to hand—not a note of the 
score, not even Myfanwy Piper's libretto. That is 
a mistake. At least the public should be given the 


An Experience 


OME books are a revelation, some are the 

keys to a new kingdom, some are pathways to 
fresh fields, some are pictures to be looked at 
But occasionally a book comes one’s way which 
is, simply, an experience; the intellect is not 
moved, memory may betray it. The after effects 
are the same as those of a Turkish bath—mingled 
exhaustion, irritability, and lassitude. None the 
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less we feel ourselves changed. For many War ana 
Peace was such an experience. For others, a new 
and enormously long historical novel by Zde 
Oldenbourg, called The Corner-Stone (Gollancz. 
15s), will make a similar impact. This novel, 
already prodigiously successful in several countries 
is a microcosm of the medieval world. Although 
clearly immense intellectual application and 
selectivity have been brought to bear on this huge 
story, the sense of technique is lost in a welter 
of colours, smells, and sounds, of brilliant 
reportage, of lithe, swashbuckling, confident 
dialogue, in a total identification of writer and 
subject. What is it all about? Primarily, perhaps, 
it is about an old man who lays down his fief in 
favour of his son, and who sets out with one 
companion for the Holy Land. After terrible 
privations his small party is captured by Saracens 
and the old noble, still tall and strong, is put to 
work in the mill. Side by side with this strangely 
symbolical story goes the saga of his son, Herbert 
Le Gros, obese, wicked, loathed and feared by 
all, who none the less by reason of his tremendous 
conviction claims a good deal of respect. His 
relations abound, his bastards, his cousins, his 
half-sister who is a witch and whom he loves—the 
catalogue could extend indefinitely. This is a book 
which demands—-and receives—total immersion 
on the part of its readers. If we are little better 
off when we are 528 pages older, there is no reason 
to suppose that Miss Oldenbourg intended we 
should be. R. peT. W. 


chance of reading the libretto. And in this case 
it would have been invaluable for one like myself, 
who had heard the opera only over the air from 
Venice, to have had that booklet to study before 
the Sadler's Wells first night. For there are things 
in this libretto one longs to ponder over, passages 
that seem exquisite, poetical writing. 

The ideal is that kind of leisurely exploration of 
text and music such as Ernest Newman produces in 
his famous series which has recently been enriched 
by a third volume More Opera Nights (Putnam, 42s). 
If only Mr Newman had been in a position to lead 
us into these four new operas as he has done in 
and Otello and fifteen 
others. I wish that in his next volume he could be 
persuaded to detail that masterpiece of pastiche 
The Beggar's Opera. Waving picked his delicate 
way through the gloom and glint of the Wagnerian 
forests, he would find no difficulty in leading us 
to the heart of this little English copse and out the 
other side. I long to read him as he compares the 
varied versions of, say, Austin and Britten and 
proceeds thence to Professor Dent's translucent, 
cool, scholarly edition that has just appeared in print 
(Oxford University Press, 12s 6d) and is long overdue 
for performance. Those who saw a gallant amateur 
production one Sunday night of potential bombs 
and very actual fog at the People’s Palace on 
December 30, 1944, will not forget the spicy tang 
in Dent's version. If it cannot yet be staged in 
London, let it at least be broadcast from a studio. 
It will prove both entertaining and charming. 

To return to Ernest Newman's opera volumes, 
these, like the new Oxford History of Music, can 
be enhanced in their effect if used with the gramo- 
phone. An instance has recently come my way, 
with the issue by Decca of a remarkably fine 
recording of Richard Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier. 
This is a production full of exquisite moments. The 
cast, with one exception (Maria Reining’s voice is 
not steady enough, for my liking, as the Marschallin), 
is splendid, and in the case of Sena Jurinac, the 
Octavian, the singing is so beautiful, the sense of 
personal communication so strong, one could 
believe her to be about to enter the room where 
one sits listening. And having embarked on this 
journey through Strauss’s gay, but long and rather 
complicated, comedy-opera, take up now the first 
of Mr Newman's volumes and follow the plot with 
book and disc side by side. That done, take the 
first opportunity to see the opera on the stage. 
And may you be lucky enough to find that the 
Octavian that night is Jurinac. 
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Paul Klee 


J. P. HODIN 


F statistics could be produced to establish which 

of the artists of the modern school have attracted 

the greatest interest during the last ten years, 
the names that would emerge would probably be 
those of Picasso and Klee. Picasso because of his 
dramatic and heroic temperament, the untiring 
courage with which he attacks the problems of 
contemporary creativeness—fearless and elegant 
: like a bull fighter, a volcano of eruptive energy 
never before experienced in art. Klee, on the other 
hand, is loved and imitated for the lyrical, religious 
and enigmatic character of his art. One is ever 
inclined to feel that the number of people decidin; 
for the one or the other would be in favour « 
Klee, because there are more people who respon 
to the appeal of intimacy and less to that of thc 
dangerous adventure. It would be wrong, however 
to deny to Klee’s mind any adventurous quality 
On the contrary. There is perhaps no moder! 
artist, even including Picasso, who could show such 
a wide range of formal inventions and experiments 
as we find in the works of Klee. But in contrast tc 
Picasso they all seem to have an underlying ton: 
of personal confession. Even their size—man, 
are very small and none is ever as large as th 
large compositions of Picasso—appeal to ou 
emotion and to our normal capacity to digest 
new and fantastic vision. Strangely enough, in 
retrospect all Kiee’s pictures seem to shrink i) 
size and gain in intensity. 

In what strikes one as a well-conceived production 
programme, Messrs Faber and Faber have published 
a series of books on Paul Klee which interpret and 
present this artist in a sympathetic and compre- 
hensive way. There are the two vohimes on Klee 
(introduced by Herbert Read and Andrew Forge) 
in the Faber Gallery, offering for the low price of 
9s 6d a good selection of large coloured repro- 
ductions. There are the two volumes of texts 
written by Klee himself, showing him as the theore- 
tician of modern art in the one (On Modern Art, 
intr. by H. Read, 12s 6d) and as the ingenious 
teacher he was at the German Bauhaus in the 
years 1920-28 (Pedagogical Sketchbook, intr. by 
S. Moholoy-Nagy, 15s) in the other. A major work 
on Klee’s style and a study of his contribution to the 
enlargement of artistic expression was published in 
1952. It is written by the well-known Swiss art 
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historian Carola Giedion-Welcker (42s). This 
volume is followed now by a book on The Mind and 
Work of Paul Klee (30s). Both these books are 
well illustrated. The latter is written by the young 
German critic Werner Haftmann, who has a creative 
insight into the theoretical as well as the lyrical 
quality of Klee’s universe. 

Such then is the artist who, measured by the 
number of books published on him, seems to have 
gained the full admiration of the English reading 
public: Witty, humorous, and at the same time 
deeply engaged in the search of the soul and of 
the style which corresponds to it. Masson spoke 
of chamber music, of the little world of Klee, 
associating it, however, at once with the notion of 
sacred art. ‘ The slight antenna of a scarab will 
suffice to measure the desert, and the trail of a 
gust of pollen will humiliate the Milky Way.’ 
Klee himself said: *‘My hand is only a tool of 
a far-off sphere. Nor is it my head that functions, 
but something else, something higher...’ What 
was the driving force in his searching? ‘Our 
quacking hearts impel us downwards, deep down 
to the origin of things.’ No rationalism must 
disturb him. ‘The heart must do its work un- 
disturbed by reflective consciousness.’ The aim is 
the new, the universal modern work of art. ‘I 
often dream of a work of a vast scope, covering 
the whole range of art, the elemental, the objective, 
the content and the style... It cannot be hurried. 
It must grow, and it will grow...” 

None of us can afford to ignore this artist with 
his fine sensitivity; the dreamer, the visionary, 
and musician, whose working may be compared to 
the unfolding of a flower; the artist who, more 
than any other, and like Rilke, Morgenstern and 
Kafka, his German contemporaries, has taught 
modern humanity the ancient secret of meditation. 
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CRITIC AT LARGE 


GERALD BULLETT 


LAM CARVE, the artist-hero of Arnold 
| eee comedy The Great Adventure, which 
as a boy | saw in its first production at the 

Kingsway Theatre, remarks that if an artist begins 
his career by painting a life-size picture of a 
policeman blowing his whistle, what the pubiic 
will for ever afterwards expect from him, year 
after year, is a life-size picture of a policeman blowing 
his whistle. To fulfil this expectation has always 
been the high road to success, not only for graphic 
artists but also, and more particularly, for writers. 
Versatility in an author, though admired, is apt ‘o 
be disconcerting to the general reader. Just as ‘¢ 
demands that any other advertised commodi 
a particular brand of soap, let us say, or a particu!. r 
brand of tobacco, shall never vary in its quali 
so with books: he insists that all books beari: . 
the same label, that is the name of the auth 
shall be of the same kind. Whether a write: 
ambition be to make money or to win the applau 
of the literary mandarins (and usually he des:res 
both), reiteration is his best policy. To hit the nai! 
on the head is not enough: what is equally importa 
is that it should be always the same nail. O 
sometimes hears it said of a novelist: * If you’. 
read one of his books you've read them all.” B it 
the complaint is hypocritical; for that, in fact, 
the way we like it. E. C. Bentley puts the poi»: 
succinctly in his lines on Hilaire Belloc in Biograp' 
for Beginners: 

Mr Hilaire Belloc 

Is a case for legislation ad hoc. 

He seems to think nobody minds 

His books being all of different kinds. 
Belloc was indeed a conspicuous case of versatilit, 
Comic verses for children, lyrical poetry, historica! 
or military studies, miscellaneous essays, satirica' 
novels, and occasional brilliant excursions int 


politics such as The Servile State (a prophetic book, 
alarmingly relevant to the present plight of the 
world), all these poured from him in a torreni. 
All, it is true, were marked by his highly persona! 
idiosyncrasy; and each kind, it may be said, won 
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The Policeman’s Whistle 


him a separate reputation; but I have little doubt 
that he would have been more successful com- 
mercially if he had been content to write one 
book, or one kind of book, over and over again. 
Nearly all the most popular writers have done that. 
It is significant that Miss Agatha Christie, the 
undisputed queen of the detective tale, adopted a 
pseudonym on the one occasion when she ventured 
into the realm of the ‘serious’ novel, and that 
when a modern poet, Cecil Day Lewis, took to 
writing whodunnits, he was careful to have them 
published and marketed under a different label— 
* Nicholas Blake ’. 


A LIFE-SIZE picture of a policeman blowing his 
whistle. This, in effect, is what two literary artists 
of our own day give us, to our great satisfaction, 
again and again. Mr P. G. Wodehouse and Miss 
Ivy Compton-Burnett: the conjunction of names, 
though perhaps surprising, is not so preposterous 
as it may seem at first glance. The one is our 
most popular entertainer in the comic mode, the 
other one of our most justly admired serious 
novelists; but both—let there be no mistake about 
this—are considerable artists, and it is hardly too 
much to say that each, throughout his or her working 
life, has virtually been engaged in writing and re- 
writing the same book. To read either of them is 
like eating a stick of the sweetmeat called Brighton 
Rock: break a piece off anywhere and you find 
always the same pattern. Their two worlds, needless 
to say, have nothing in common; but each is 
always consistent with itself, and each, though it 
bears little or no relation to the world we live in, 
is acceptable and—while we read—entirely con- 
vincing. 

Mr Wodehouse repeats himself shamelessly, and 
because we have an inexhaustible appetite for the 
familiar when it happens to be delightful, we would 
not have it otherwise. In his most recent novel, 
Jeeves and the Feudal Spirit (jenkins, 9s 6d), we 
meet not only the same characters but almost 
precisely the same situations. Once again Bertie 
Wooster, the prince of asses, gives offence to his 
mentor and manservant: not by wearing a fancy 
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waistcoat or the wrong socks this time, but by 
growing a moustache. Once again (and how often 
it has happened before!) he becomes unwillingly 
betrothed to another man’s girl and goes in danger 
of his life from the infuriated rival. Once again 
there is a necklace to be stolen, an ascent by ladder 
into the wrong bedroom, hiding in a cupboard, and 
indeed all the usual ingredients of Mr Wodehouse’s 
stylized farce. * Since they liked the old plot, and 
I like it too, why bother to invent a new one?’ 
seems to be his idea. The construction, as always, 
is masterly; and if the narrative passages and comic 
digressions sometimes prompt the reflection that in 
a humorous book it is not necessary to be humor- 
ous all the time, the perennial freshness of the 
dialogue makes ample amends. 


DIALoGuE is the strength, and indeed the main 
substance, of Miss Compton-Burnett’s novels. He: 
forthcoming Mother and Son (Gollancz, 12s 6d) is. 
like all its predecessors, a series of conversations 
linked by narrative or descriptive passages which 
are little more than stage-directions. As this book, 
promised for February, is not yet eligible for 
review, I dare say no more than that it will certainly 
not disappoint her admirers, of whom I count myself 
not the least enthusiastic. Family tyranny, individua! 
egoism, universal human vanity, together with 
envy, malice, and all uncharitableness, these are 
her chosen themes; and she brings to their ex- 
coriation a devastatingly quiet, sub-ironical wit 
that makes the process not only tolerable bu‘ 
positively enjoyable. Her dialogue, as I have sai 
elsewhere, has the quality of a very dry sherry 
The world of her fiction is a world of acutely self- 
conscious talkers, of people who are for eve: 
exposing their minds and souls, sometimes un- 
wittingly no doubt, but often with an unnatura! 


Wodehouse’ s 


and quite uninhibited candour. Things are said, 
by parents to children, and by children to their 
parents, which in the real world, one cannot but 
think, would make it impossible for them to go on 
living under the same roof. The effect is both 
shocking and amusing; and this, rather than their 
sensationa! plots, constitutes the chief attraction 
of her brilliantly original novels—or should I say 
novel? I once began a review of Wells with the 
words: *Mr Wells has written his novel again.’ 
The same, I think, could always be said of a new 
novel by Miss Compton-Burnett. 


Much has been written about the difference between 
wit and humour. Hazlitt’s well-known essay on 
the subject is full of meat but hardly succeeds in 
making the distinction quite clear. Yet we all, I 
think, recognize it when confronted with examples. 
Wit expresses itself in irony and satire and verbal 
cleverness of various kinds. In effect it is derisive, 
critical, even in some degree punitive, where pure 
humour, the disinterested perception of the ludicrous, 
is content to be hilarious. Humour rejoices in what 
it laughs at, and incidentally is aware of the pathos 
as well as the comedy of our human condition. 
Often, in practice, the two shade off into one 
another, or are inseparably intermingled, as in 
Wodehouse. Mr Wodehouse is obviously out to 
enjoy his absurd characters, not to castigate them; 
and this is the essence of humour. His wit, which 
is abundant, is incidental, residing chiefly in choice 
of metaphor and turn of phrase. Miss Compton- 
Burnett on the other hand, though every page of 
her dialogue glitters with a dry, sly, sometimes 
excessively fine-drawn wit, does not admit the least 
gleam of humour, as I conceive it, into her work. 
Her view of life is uniformly grim. 


I am glad to see that Performing Flea (Jenkins, 


most 


recent books are ‘ The Per- 


forming Flea’ 
and the Feudal Spirit’. 


and * Jeeves 
Miss 


Ivy Compton-Burnett’s forth- 


coming novel 


Mother and 


Son’ is expected to be pub- 


lished early in the New Year 
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12s 6d), a collection of personal letters ranging from 
1920 to 1952 from Wodehouse to his friend W. 
Townend, who edits the volume, has now achieved 
a second edition. Everyone who has enjoyed Mr 
Wodehouse’s fiction should read this book, aptly 
sub-entitled A Self-Portrait in Letters; but I 
commend it in particular to two classes of readers— 
those who imagine that his kind of writing is as 
easy as it looks (he is here self-revealed as a most in- 
dustrious and painstaking craftsman), and those who 
still harbour resentment against him on account 
of his broadcasts from Germany (to America) 


Militant Philosopher and 


during the war. It is now crystal clear that he was 
guilty of nothing worse than an error of judgment. 
He was a fat-head if you like, but an innocent one: all 
that talk of * treachery’ was hysterical nonsense. 
Incidentally, the Editors of that excellent monthly 
journal Encounter have done both him and us a 
service by publishing the full text of the Berlin 
broadcasts in their October and November numbers. 
They are lively, amusing, unpolitical—and void of 
all offence. It is fantastic that anyone who actually 
heard them, even in 1940, could have regarded them 
as likely to be of help and comfort to the enemy. 


Revolution ary Die-hard 


ANTONY FLEW 


They were at that time a handful of men of an entire 
new species: militant philosophers... . 
All their thoughts became deeds... . 
Darkness at Noon, by Arthur Koest!< 


WO very different books have just bee 
published by British Marxist philosophers 
which demand notice, if only because 
Marxism is now the official ideology of gettin 
on for one-third of the human race. John Lewis 
Introduction to Philosophy (Watts, 21s) is a bra 
attempt to provide a smattering survey of tic 
history and social importance of philosophic.| 
thinking in the West. Maurice Cornforth’s 7) 
Theory of Knowledge (Lawrence and Wisha: 
10s 6d) is the third volume of an introductory 
course in ‘ dialectical materialism’ (which is tl: 
technical term for the Marxist position in philosophy 
Lewis's book is lively and remarkably compr-- 
hensive, providing in more manageable size the 
sort of thing offered by Bertrand Russell's bumpe: 
History of Western Philosophy. His emphasis 
throughout is on * philosophy as a principle to guic- 
man’s conduct in his environment’ (p 4), whic. 
will be valuable in stimulating the interest of the 
sort of reader to whom the book is presumab!, 
addressed; and is a refreshing corrective to the 
misconception, popular among some teachers co! 
philosophy who have transformed into a principle 
the temptation to intellectual snobbery, that ai! 
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the great classical philosophers were dons writing 
solely for their professional colleagues. 

But whatever is ‘the true purpose of such an 
endeavour ° (italics mine)—which is a moral matter 
of what ought to be—it is simply false to assert that 
the only * impulse to philosophize . . . . is the desire 
to discover for oneself and to provide for others a 
creed to live for and principles to live by’ (p 4, all 
italics mine). For there is also what is and usually 
has been as a matter of fact as or more important, 
pure curiosity, * the wish to understand, to escape 
from intellectual bewilderment’ (Russell). Even 
if this motive is to be regarded as intrinsically 
disreputable—a suggestion which I for one abso- 
lutely refuse to accept—exclusive concentration on 
the closer practical results of philosophical thinking 
can be as short-sighted as neglecting fundamental 
research for branches of science having the most 
obvious and immediate practical applications. 

The unwisdom can be glimpsed in Lewis's own 
book: for when occasionally he turns aside from 
exposition to criticism and construction, for the 
lack of the new weapons of understanding forged 
by what the BBC Third Programme calls * The 
Revolution in Philosophy’, he flounders. After 
expounding Hume on causality, he essays an 
analysis of his own: * by causality . . . we mean 
all the factors which taken together necessitate a 
certain effect, because considered as a whole they 
are what eventuates. Thus copper, sulphur, and 
oxygen in the proportions CuSO, are a blue 
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crystalline substance called copper sulphate ° (p 114, 
author's italics). But this is simply not a case of 
causes and their effect at all, but of the ingredients 
of a compound. It is fantastic to suggest that Hume's 
problem about the logical gap between all possible 
evidence and any causal conclusions can be disposed 
of by trying to equate the combined causes of an 
effect with the effect itself. 

if you insist, as Lewis against Toynbee and others 
rightly does, * that an inquiry into the origins of a 
philosophy can never give us the answer to the 
primary question: Is it true or false?” and that 
“the views advanced by any philosopher are to be 
criticized by rational argument’, then you must 
take the consequences. The radical scepticism of 
Hume cannot be met by amateurish improvisation, 
but only by summoning up every resource which 
study and training can provide. 

It is perhaps significant that Lewis gives no 
suggestions for further reading: this Jntroduction is 
not to be cultivated into an association. He generally 
succeeds well in living up to his principle that * the 
essence of dialectics [an element in Marxist 
philosophy borrowed from Hegel—A.F.].... is to 


work out how [a process] actually takes place, and 
not to impose on it some preconceived scheme and 
then try to prove “ the necessity of the real process 


reproducing the ideal scheme”’” (p 168). Un- 
fortunately Marxists are doctrinally committed t 
forcing all thinkers into the matrix of a sort ot 
philosophical Zoroastrianism. Lenin wrote: * The 
contending parties essentially, though concealed b: 
a pseudo-erudite quackery of new terms or by a 
feeble-minded non-partisanship, are materialism anc 
idealism’. He saw the history of philosophy as 
part of a vast cosmic conflict between, on the one 
side, the materialist Ormuzd and the hosts of light 
and progress, and on the other side, the idealist 
Ahriman and the polymorphous hordes of darkness 
and reaction. 

The materialist and the idealist assert and deny, 
respectively, the existence of a knowable * objective 
reality outside our minds *. This cloven hoof shows 
in Lewis's treatment of Croce and Hume, who both 
score as idealists and have therefore to be presented 
as reactionaries. Certainly Hume was always a 
Tory in politics; but it is monstrously unfair taking 
a sarcastic passage from his shattering onslaught 
the Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion to 
charge ‘He does not for a moment want men to 
abandon religion’ (p 116). It is as if someone 
quoted oblique passages from works of Lenin 
written to escape Tsarist censorship in A2sopian 


language, to prove that the author was not sincerely 
revolutionary. Again, while the idealist Gentile 
indeed was Fascist, Croce was not: and the charge 
that he was * Minister of Public Instruction under 
Mussolini from 1920 to 1921° (p 178) loses force 
for anyone who remembers that the blackshirts did 
aot march on Rome till October, 1922. 

Lewis tries, fairly successfully, to be non-partisan, 
whereas Cornforth’s book is a doctrinal tract, 
loaded with quotations from Scripture to define 
and guarantee orthodoxy. (Consider the danger of 
attempting to paraphrase or expand the official 
formulations of the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity.) 
But it would be a mistake to dismiss the book 


Mixed Intentions 


UNNY books proliferate. Most of them are 

at least partly by Ronald Searle or Nicolas 
Bentley, though there are some acceptable 
offerings from America. The best of these will 
be passed reluctantly from one member of the 
family to another; the worst will induce a dream- 
less sleep. Two books, however, demand rather 
more attention. They are both first novels by 
two writers who lack neither the gusto nor the 
gaucherie of youth. Alan Hackney’s Private jj) 
Progress (Gollancz, 10s 6d) is the more polished /}} 
and perhaps the more conventional. It is a 
brilliantly funny photograph of contemporary 
army life, as seen through the eyes of one foto 
celo different from the * born soldier’. The 
trappings of a novel fit uneasily over this careful, 
accurate, unimpassioned but highly intelligent 
observation of one of the world’s most ludicrous 
surviving institutions. 

Of the plot of the other novel, Voyvagers In 
Aspic, by John Gillies (Collins, 10s 6d), it is 
enough to say that at least four Evelyn Waugh 
plots can be without difficulty disinterred from 
the confusion. The situations and some of the 
characters are stock. But what comes as some- 
thing quite new is a cultivated ebullience in the 
observation of life's contemporary clichés which 
could, perhaps, only be achieved by a ‘colonial’, 
and a New Zealander at that. One is tempted 
to quote, from page after page, passages not of 
uproarious farce but of vigorous, indeed un- 
restrained, satire. Here is profusion indeed, and 
if the fastidious or the cynical are repelled here 
and there, there is rich reward for anyone who 
wants to be pretty severely beaten up by a spring- 
controlled punch-bag of literary, social, moral 
and political broadsides. My metaphors, like Mr 
Gillies’ intentions, are mixed. James GUTHRIE 


with a note (see p 236 and p 239) that Mao Tse- 
Tung has now joined the famous four (Marx-Engels- 
Lenin-Stalin); and a smile or a sigh at the old- 
world dogma ‘ in Britain the police always intervene 
in industrial disputes on the side of the employers’ 
(p 202). The very fact that this is a tract with 
imprimatur makes certain small indices significant 
of large future possibilities. 

At present the line is: * So-called professional 
philosophy is left without life or spirit; and the 
dying scholasticism of the late Middle Ages, which 
had degenerated into petty squabbling and hair 
splitting, was a fertile garden compared with the 
barrenness and futility of contemporary bourgeois 
philosophy * (p 232-3). And so though the dialectical 
materialist line on body and mind is entirely com- 
patible with that of Gilbert Ryle, Cornforth denies 
himself any * bourgeois’ help; except for a few 
lines of pure but unacknowledged Ryle (p 13-14) 
the inclusion of which constitutes a new move. 
Similarly, though the line on abstract ideas, con- 
cepts, and images (Ch IV and V), and particular'y 
on language as ‘the direct reality of though«’ 
(Marx), as it was recently developed and redefined 
in Stalin’s Concerning Marxism in Linguistics, see: 1s 


| RACTISED morticians, one or two critic 

have lately been sniffing the air and pronoun 

cing the novel as dead; but they would hav 

found a better example of an art form wher 

rigor mortis is setting in if they had considere: 
the plight of contemporary theatre. 

A number of sound prescriptions have beer 
suggested for reviving the drama, a dose ©: 
lyricism, for instance, even perhaps a Yeatsian 
pilgrimage to the source of all dramatic art, the 
music, dance and mime of the Attic stage, an 
the subtlety and intense spirituality of th- 
Japanese Noh play, something of the warmth 
and spontaneity of the Elizabethans, and more 
theatrical invention and audacity of the sori 
that can never be matched by the photographi 
realism of the cinema. Many of these qualities 
and, above all, audacity and invention, were to 
be found in the works of Heinrich Von Kleist 
author of a number of powerful tragedies little 
known over here, though his lively comedy was 
broadcast last year by the BBC as The Broken 
Jug. 

Improbably enough, Kleist began his career as 


Playwright from Prussia 


compatible with that of the later Wittgerstein, 
Cornforth prefers the tyrant’s crude but forceful 
formulations to the subtlety and power of those 
provided by a professional of genius. 

But things are moving forwarc, albeit almost 
imperceptibly slowly. (Contrast the Vatican, which 
seems to be moving no faster backwards but, by 
defining new dogmas to satisfy gluttons for belief.) 
Whereas in David Guest's A Text Book of Dialectical 
Materialism (1939) ‘formal logic’ is cold-shouldered 
in favour of a new * dialectical logic °, Cornforth 
firmly insists, with Stalin’s recent consent, that the 
laws of logic constitute a ‘norm’ for thought 
(p 63) and that logic and language are neutral in 
class and ideological struggles. This infinitesimally 
opens the door. Who knows but after a long period 
of cold peace we might live to see the admission of 
that largest part of Anglo-Saxon * bourgeois’ 
philosophy which is concerned with plotting the 
logic of our language. For its clarificatory achieve- 
ments are certainly one small part of ‘the whole 
progressive heritage of humanity [which] belongs 
to the working people’ (p 234). Cornforth has 
written an orderly and lucid text-book, certainly 
the best thing of its kind available in English. 


a lieutenant in the Prussian Army, but, as Richard 
March says in his most readable and informative 
study Kleist (Bowes & Bowes, 6s), it is essential 
to take Kleist’s military background into account 
for an understanding of his personality: * Though 
his adventurous intellect and peculiarly sensuous 
and exuberant imagination revolted against the 
austere Puritanism of the Prussian spirit...A 
high sense of honour, of pride, of moral rectitude 
were ingrained in him. About the poet, the 
conscientious artist passionately absorbed in the 
problems of his art, the turbulent Bohemian, 
scornful of all convention, the child of the En- 
lightenment and eager student of Emile . . . there 
clung to the very end the upright bearing of the 
Prussian officer 

Kleist, then, was a Romantic with all the 
military discipline that makes for classical form. 
In a book of scarcely fifty pages Mr March 
rightly emphasizes Kleist’s originality and bold- 
ness as poet and playwright, his experimental 
genius; at the same time he has succeeded in 
writing a very human and informative biography, 
culminating in Kleist’s tragic suicide. aa P. 
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The Ebb-Tide of Prophecy 


UTIFULLY or ingeniously, generations of 
Det have refuted Hobbes and their 

pens have scratched a polish on his reputa- 
tion, for no harm is done—the purport of what he 
had to say survived his system and has permanently 
influenced moral and political thinking. Young 
wits have to be exercised; to refute him is even 
necessary, since there are faults to be found and 
standards of thinking have to be maintained. 
This is what is likely to happen also to Karl Marx 
in his turn, unless indeed communism in the event 
does submerge the West. Meantime, the intellec 
tuals are still busy with him, and not for exercise 
but with animus, for Karl Marx is still making 
history, or, as many think, mischief. 

Mr R. N. Carew Hunt, who exercised himself on 
Calvin in his first book and gave us in his second 
what is perhaps the best critical introduction in 
English to the theory and practice of communism, 
in his new book systematically dissects and exami ies 
the complex of marxist theories. Marxism: Past 
and Present (Geoffrey Bles, 12s 6d) is based on 
lectures which the author gave in Washington at 
the School of Advanced International Studies of 
John Hopkins University. Mr Carew Hunt’ 
method is to try to establish what the doctrines are 
by bringing together under the several head: 
relevant texts from Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, and 
their interpreters, and thereby to exhibit the incon- 
sistencies and insufficiencies of these statements. 
He brings to bear on this task an abundant know- 
ledge of the vast marxist literature, internal and 
external, in five or six languages. The marxist 
system has been picked to pieces many times, but 
not often with Mr Carew Hunt's skill and knowledge, 
for there are very few outside the communists who 
have spent as long in its study. 

The dead who won't lie down are as troublesome 
to the rational-minded living as those who lie down 
and won't die are to their relatives. Leslie Stephen 
pointed out flaw after flaw in Mill’s Logic, but, as 
Noel Annan has told us, it made no impression. 
* The Logic was one of those books which capture 
the mind of a whole generation . . . it gave young 
liberals the same kind of assurance that Marxist 
dialectic has given in recent years to young 
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socialists. The holes picked in such books by experts 
are unimportant: the readers have already departed 
with an armful of arguments as missiles... The 
schoolboy is easily seduced by the thinker his son 
or grandson will exercise himself in refuting, and 
the seduced undergraduate is on the way to becoming 
the intellectual who must believe that his dream will 
come true. Professor Bernal has just given us a 
wonderful history of science written on the principles 
of the marxist science of society, with belief in 
* the all-important concept of surplus value’ at the 
centre which gives * explosive force’, that is to say, 
revolutionary intention, to Marx's teaching. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr Carew Hunt has neglected to deal 
with the * all-important concept of surplus value’, 
but it would make no difference to Professor Bernal 
if he had not. 

The refutation of marxism is just, but that does 
not mean that marxism is a dry husk which time 
will blow down the years into oblivion. That is 
what should happen to marxist metaphysics, the 
fanatical beliefs which make marxist politics 
intransigent and bloody. But the core of marxism, 
if Marx’s analysis of society is not given meta- 
physical status, contains enough seed to make his 
reputation blossom for years to come in the gen- 
uinely empirical schools of social science. More 
important, in the wide world marxism has had and 
will have a tremendous moral influence. As Karl 
Popper explains it, *‘ Marxism with its ethical 
rigour, deeds not words, is undoubtedly the most 
important corrective idea of our time’, corrective, 
that is, of the failures, and inadequacies, and 
hypocrisies of christianity and of liberalism. And 
Popper, who is as stern a critic as Mr Carew Hunt, 
goes on to say that if Marx had been faced with the 
logical implications of his teaching, if he had 
himself faced the alternative: Are we to be the 
makers of our fate or shall we be content to be its 
prophets? then, Popper thinks, he would have 
preferred the first possibility; he would have shown 
that at heart he was a liberal humanist. It is 
this moral insurgence inspired by a vision of the 
power of science to transform the conditions of 
human existence which justifies Bernal in spite of 
his discredited presuppositions, and the perverse 
judgments they lead to. 

Mr Carew Hunt is well aware of these larger 
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issues. In the concluding section of his book he 
does all that he can do to justify his meticulous 
destructive work inside the fabric of marxism: he 
comes out into the open to state his own position 
and to ask some pertinent questions. Some of 
these concern the interpretation of marxism, some 
are addressed to those who think that socialism can 
be achieved without destroying the basis of 
parliamentary democracy. Where the communists 
stand is perfectly clear: they adhere to the classic 
form of scientific socialism. What about other 
socialist opinion? It is a spectrum, with a wide 
range of shades. * A re-statement of what socialism 
means today would seem therefore to be desirable.” 
This demand in its strictness may reasonably be 
rejected by political philosophers on the left, for 
it asks that non-marxist socialism shall be recast 
in the image of marxism, as an essentialist doctrine, 
a metaphysic of society endowing institutions with 
fixed properties: to define the ‘meaning’ of 


socialism is one thing, to have an empirical pr - 


gramme of specific reforms in a given historic 1 
Situation is quite another. Mr Carew Hunt 
himself, like Professor Popper, stands on the si 'e 
of empiricism: * the removal of concrete evils i 
more desirable objective than the pursuit of « 
abstract This conclusion, the marx. -t 
would has begged the whole questi 
And so it would have if it were not in the last sentei 
of a book which has been devoted to showing > 
the assumptions and inconsistencies and am)ig- 
uities which went to the making of marxist theory 
and the unfortunate and unforeseen consequen s 
of the application of the theory in practice. 

The myth recedes, but the tide will someti e 
return in a flood of new prophecy. Meanwh. e, 
‘our insignificant, four-cornered human reas 
is well employed on salvage and the repair of 
sea-walls. Those who despise reason as go d 
only for such modest employments can be reminc + 4 
that it is all the time also usefully engaged |) 
navigating the high seas. 
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LAST MONTH’s 
SOLUTION 


The three winners we 
(1) Dr D. Macleod, 

Glasgow, \. 
(2) J. P. S. Robertso: 

Warlingham, Sur) cy 

(3) Mrs I. Goswami, 

Chingford, 
Each receives a book 
token 


Letters to the Editor 


Continuous Creation 


Sir,—Mr Hoyle is entirely mistaken. I have no desire 
“to sink the New Cosmology by hook or crook.’ The 
object of my attack was the attitude of mind that 
produced it. Mr Hoyle takes the position of a man who 
answers an attack on gambling by urging the reasons 
why his horse is bound to win. It seemed to me that 
there was a danger of our reverting to the older type 
of philosophy in which ‘ principles’, assumed to be 
true because they “seem reasonable’, are accepted as 
dogmas and imposed on phenomena, whereas the 
scientific procedure is to start with phenomena and 
admit only such * principles" as the phenomena them- 
selves require. I therefore considered that my Address 
was necessary, but I did not seek its reproduction outside 
the Royal Astronomical Society’s publications. It was 
delivered nearly two years ago, and no attempt to refute 
its contentions has to my knowledge appeared im any 
scientific journal. The first such attempt of any kind 
is Mr Hoyle’s article in Literary Guide for December. 
Most of the points he raises are clearly such as cannot 
be discussed properly in a publication of this kind. 
I therefore merely record that | am unconvinced by his 
remarks, and content myself with commenting only on 
the issues of less technical interest. 

Mr Hoyle himself points out the failure of his parallel 
between his continuous creation hypothesis and Newton's 
theory of gravitation, and then proceeds to make an 
extraordinarily naive attempt to deny it. Can he really 
think that * the idea of continuous creation of matter” 
is of the same character as the * idea that matter attracts 
matter’? The former, as I said, is a mere guess: the 
latter is an obvious fact known in part to the ancient 
world. Newton’s achievement was to express it in 
precise metrical form and to generalize it, and the 
relation which he pointed out could then be immediately 
verified by anyone who made the necessary measure- 
ments: it was thenceforth undeniable. A closer analogue 
of the continuous creation of matter would be what 
Newton called the cause of gravitation, and of this he 
wrote: ‘I have not been able to discover the cause of 
those properties of gravity from phenomena, and I 
frame no hypotheses.” 

Mr Hoyle’s naiveté in this matter is again exhibited 
in what follows. He says that we must conclude * either 
that the hydrogen is not infinitely old, or that one or 
other of the following alternative possibilities must 
hold good.” He states the alternatives, and adds that 
“no observational evidence is available to support 
either’. Hence he concludes that the hydrogen is not 
infinitely old, forgetting, however, to state that there is 
no observational evidence of that either. (I am not 
expressing any view on the age of the hydrogen or 
condemning the holding of such views. I am concerned 
only with the nature of the argument and the weight 
which it gives to its conclusion.) 

One other point. Mr Hoyle seems to think that it is 
unscientific to suppose that a lot of hydrogen atoms 
were created all together, but quite scientific to suppose 
that they were created one after another. It is, he holds, 
‘rather drastic’ to say ‘that the universe itself is of 
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LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third 
correct solutions to be opened will be 


CLUES 
DOWN 


ACROSS 


1 Longs round symbolic salt; 
it’s the tops! 


6 Nymph who was the reverse 
of an advantage. 


9 Hoped for a surplice. 
10 Baboons on the parade- 
ground. 


11 Broken rowel for a 
smuggler. 


12 Nine cater for fruit. 

13 Physic encourages the 
vocalist. 

14 Armiet : mainly of metal. 


18 Prince put in; Puritans put 
out! 


20 Not so sane a plant. 


23 In the main, they are 
combative. 


25 This material, naturally, 


1 Court of dusty foot. 
2 They have nothing to hope 
for. 


3 Bismarck’s bloodless motto 
on the hearth. 


4 Backward creature makes 
a plate. 


5 Easy job, but insecure! 
6 Sailor colours plaids. 

7 Favourite dish of Islam. 
8 I'll sound like a corridor. 


15 Rescued maiden or adored 
man! 


16 Surprise entry; not a night- 
mare! (4-5) 
17 Baseball vessels. 


19 Hedgehogs were features 
of Abraham's birthplace. 


shows a lot in church. 


26 Wood-louse more than half 
a mile in length! 


27 Dull to get a penny back! 
28 Samples of cricket. 
29 Dance to founder rapidly. 


21 Scoundrel in song is rustic 
innocent. 


22 Behind like a gull. 


24 Dark, satanic boxer. 


finite age, ’ but it * has the status of a law of physics’ 
to say that every bit of the universe is of finite age, 
only the ages of the bits are not the same. ‘In order 
to create a piece of matter,” he writes, ‘ we do not have 
to take the extreme step of creating the whole universe.’ 
Nevertheless he takes it. The whole universe is there, 
and he has to create it. Why is it scientific to create it 
over a long period of time but not over a short one? 
London, WC1 Herpert DINGLE 


‘Putting Back the Clock’ 


Sir,—Mr H. L. Beales, in your November number, 
says that in my Conservative Mind | * extol Roman 
Catholicism *, while Mr Colin Clark, writing in the 
Tablet, suspects me of hostility towards Catholicism. 
The National Review cries me down as a sentimental 
Tory, and the Twentieth Century exposes me for a 
* patrician liberal’. Possibly the truth of the matter is 
that | am endeavouring, according to the imperfect light 
that is given me, to write history truthfully. 

Mr Beales, | gather, wishes us to * look forward’. 
But the man who looks only * forward” sees nothing. 
If the Future has reality at all, that reality exists only 
in the mind of God, inscrutable to us. In part we make 
the Future and in part we are swept into it; but we 
never * look forward’ into it. The Present, moreover, is 
merely an evanescent film. The man who wishes to 
look anywhere at all, then, has to look backward. 
*Men who do not look backward to their ancestors ’, 
Burke observes, * will not look forward to posterity.” 

I am surprised that Mr Beales takes me for an Apostle 


23 The whole range. i 


awarded book tokens to the value of half a 
guinea each. Entries should reach the Editor, 
‘Literary Guide,” ¢ & 6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, EC4, by January 10 


of Unreason. Of reason with a small ‘r’, that reason 
which is a divine gift and raises us above the beasts, we 
cannot have too much. But to remark that the mass of 
men, On most Occasions, are influenced by forces other 
than the dictates of pure reason, is not to rejoice at the 
fact. As for Reason with a capital * R *, the overweening 
systematic rationality of the age that is passing, Paine’s 
Age of Reason, which Burke described as * the conquering 
empire of light and reason ’—why, the terrible events of 
this century have ruined that edifice beyond restoration. 
Indeed, the modern reason has undone Reason. Even 
if Mr Beales has forgotten Pascal, surely he remembers 
Freud. 

And I confess myself puzzled by Mr Beales’s inquiry 
whether I would decline ‘the consumption of milk ’. 
Although I stand subject to correction, | labour under 
the impression that both Mr Beales and I are mammals, 
and that milk came in well before the Beveridge Plan, 
or even Coca-Cola. It is true that | would rather have 
brandy—Dr Johnson's * drink of heroes’. 

Michigan, USA Russet. Kirk 


‘Fabulous Beasts’ 

With reference to * Fabulous Beasts’, by Dr Maurice 
Burton, in your December issue, and his suggestion that 
the legend of hedgehogs carrying fruit on their backs 
might be true, though rare, Mr Frank W. Lane, in his 
book Animal Wonderland (1948), devotes a whole 
chapter to the evidence in favour of the truth of it, and 
comes to the conclusion that it is beyond doubt true, 
though very rarely seen. Huser? Leswie 
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Introduction to Philosophy 
By Dr John Lewis 2lIs net 


How many of us have often wished to look in at the great philosophical debate but have been 
deterred by the jargon in which it is so often conducted? Dr John Lewis has taken extreme care in 
forestalling the difficulties which usually beset the reader with no special philosophical training, with 
the result that this story of philosophy, from the gropings of the early Greeks to such modern 
schools as Logical Positivism and Dialectical Materialism, makes easy as well as informative reading. 


The Rationalist Annual 1955 


Cloth, 5s net; paper cover, 2s 6d net 


THE ORIGIN OF PURPOSE J. B. S. Haldane 
THe STONE AGE Comes TO LIFE V. Gordon Childe 
DURKHEIM'S THEORY OF RELIGION Morris Ginsberg 
DARWIN’S PLACE AMONG PHILOSCPHERS Sir Arthur Keith 
AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE AND THE PxOBLEM OF Evi Margaret Knight 
THE RENAISSANCE MIND Bertram Joseph 
RELIGION AND THE PHYSICISTS E. H. Hutten 
On BEING WRONG Ernest Gellner 
THe THIRD MAxim Antony Flew 


African Glory 


THE STORY OF VANISHED NEGRO CIVILIZATIONS 
By J. C. deGraft-Johnson 2is net 


Dr deGraft-Johnson, drawing upon many sources, gives a vivid account of the salient events of African 
history in which, for once, due importance is given to the dynamic role of the Negroes themselves. 
He tells of the empires of Western Africa, which attained a level of civilization comparable to any 
in the world, and of such wise and humane rulers as the great Mansa Musa. It is an absorbing 
story, and one which should be known to every educated person who cares about the future of Africa, 
or, for that matter, of the world. To many Africans, too, it will bring a new consciousness of past 
achievement and limitless possibilities as they discover their forgotten heritage. 
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